





“Education the one living fountain “Man cannot propose a higher object 


which must w: ter every part of the so- (NEW Y ORK ) for his study than Education and all 
eial garden.”—i: >W. EVERETT. “ that pertains to Education.”—PLATO. 
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Notable New School Books. 
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“THE UNRIVALED GEOGRAPHY.” 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL. 
y By Pror. WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Gold Medalist for Geography, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
*,* PRICE FOR EXAMINATION AND EXCHANGE, 63 CENTS. 
HIS BOOK holds the place of an advanced manual in a “Two Book Series,” of which either the author's “ PRIMARY 
Grocrapny” or his ‘‘ ELEMENTARY GEoGRAPHY” may serve as introductory text-book. 


Si It is believed that no other work presents in so intelligible and so teachable a manner the broad essentials of geography. It aims to strike a just balance between 
conflicting theories of geographical teaching, and to embody what is best in the modern methods. By careful condensation the main text has been compressed within little over 
100 pages, While the demand for fullness in the treatment of the United States has been met by the plan of special sectional editions, 


The distinctive points of ae claimed ne this ety are: 





ks, ia 


topocaand atroutes of one subject, and the two so MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. For an appreciation of the excellence of me, maps in the Gram- 
ictures bien tet tee phe —— of the Globe Nie wae! s doings On its surface present them-| mar “Scuoon Grocrarny, the work itself must be seen. z They have all been specially drawn and engraved 
7 telves to the hash osmmenen for this book, and exhibit the cartogra iio ext at ite gome, 
oe Hates a arena DUET RIAL, CROP AT ot Perini! | neat aeieet Teeter Tasy ae aes sal teaanin, Comes. tet se epeteaatioaly tocgaal 
tinge, an y are not o uti ut are syste y 
» T and Pet ms "into chanel of of trade; secondly comprehensive view art: retance to educational fitness amd and value. 4 < 
me eemnansees of Set world ihe 'world presented in « map show the one hundred principal seaports, the afticles EACHING FEAT .. Great care has fae bene pen bs the uationstion of this work to make it in 
shipped from each, the steamer routes, submarine cableny and international lives telegraphic communica- e definitions are clear and co: —— 7 are < tin a form con- 
i. Tecore a9 Nal woke ore oy teak and reciation, and ods of pupil and aches, aragrapa Wh the otf lores of quee- 
ngu uestion 5) ously frames itself in s oO} an us obv: ¢ old form of qu 
mest of the States tn the in the body of e ody of thetboak, toa compe le of mich 1 -}- = y mastered fons far removed frou the text. The method of f study pursued he best teach hers’ Ln largely top 
Li mhile space pepe oY, for a very detall ‘ed local ‘ceorraphy of oe States incl six sectional editions. | *™ple provision has been made to further this plan by numerous clenty constructed topical synopses, re- 
_ ete vind, Degare tof the Biot Col sore dioeen of Nor (al nod dovble poss)| 6 MAP DRAWING. ‘Toe Arcax method of map-rawing, widely recognaed as at once the simples 
jum e m map-draw’ y as at once 
of The other groupe of “States— Lp asip th ee on and most a tt is incorporated in = 





SWINTON’S caiman Aneuecel. cones aah blind aman upon the smsmmnentatias of a Board of Experts, by the Wes ae for exclusive use in the Post 
ScHOOLs OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fust adopted for exclustve use in the Public Schools of CHICAGO, 


A SHORTER COURSE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 


By W. H. WELLS, A.M. 


A Complete Common School Course in Lanauace Lessons, Grammar, Composition, and Letter WRiTING, in a neat cloth 
bound 12mo. of 190 pages. 
*," PRICE FOR EXAMINATION AND Afr who Bop 20 CENTS. 
This brief work commences with the knowledge the pupil already possesses as « basis, and carries him ae phe ee a tS =| ng thole vornbaery of westnent 











ee ta arse few to se ad pee Sere Tana ty Tave at commend. yey ae 
It enlists the interest of pupile by calling on thom to classifi and apply principles which are COn- |. -. made subordl oukes wi ing & putes ve er, m ng them « ALYSI 

18 5 ee Ges ences readers language one saas ona Sas fe and natural system of rams is em: employed to Mlestrate the strecture of sentences, by sende. 

’ and its Use sre everywhere made first, and the rules of grammar are taught only in The Exam Bxamplee for Tilustration are selected trou © wide range of reading, and embody gema 
if ia is i T and writing 
oe mien Poaretraties fae ° every-day intercourse in life, is incorporated as an —t ate rope! pes ook of ptogreive cxerclas in pe ye weting Bagitsh, eo 
[If. 
nenced “THE MOST MARVELOUS SUCCESS OF THE AGE.” 
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 LHE STANDARD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


(FORMERLY SWINTON'S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS.) 





EDITED BY 
ent, WILLIAM SWINTON, AND GEORGE R. CATHCART, ; 
. Axthor of Word-Book, Geographical, and Language Series, etc., Author of the Literary Reader, etc., ete. 
*,* Copies will be forwarded by mail; post-paid, on receipt of the appended prices: 
le, Mo. 25 cents for No. 1. 30 cents for No. 2, 50 cents for No. 3. 65 cents for No. 4. 50 cents for No. 5. 50 cents for No. 6. 
rice, The publishers invite attention to the remarkable favor with which these books have been received. There has certainly been nothing in the history of School-book 


hoo! 6 literature so universally commended. They comprise a series of carefully uated reading books, designed to connect with any of the regular readers. They are attractive 


; Vi appearance, are bound in cloth, and the first four books are illustrated redericks, White, Dielman, Church, and others, Th books, which are closely 
rit Siignin Green team fonda me ” ‘ ao i eas 





1, EASY Pad ecard FoR: 1 LITTLE FEET. 6 le Ill, BOOK al TALES: 
2a his book the attractive i the chic aman he paces have been written and chosen with special ref scons book the youthfal tate fo pn ee Te ne Ag a hk 
Sh pages, been a chelates teas, 272 pages, cloth, Fully illustrated. 
Tn TB Il, CDRH Boos Memes OF Secono, eco READING. IV, nae IN NATURE’S BOOK. 
G0 of 
; poscttit book fmm het Phos instructive reading, consisting of child-lore and a This book contains varied collation of churning readagy i Natural History and Botany, drawn frow 
Ee ‘dowa? wich 352 pages, cloth. Fully illustrated, 
. V. SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. VI. SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 
ree eenie a8 fultable for reading in advanced grades, and sim to instill « taste for the higher literature, by the presentation of gems of British and American suthorship, 


Pall Descriptive Circulars of the above will be sent on application, 


Ivison, BLAKEMAWN, TAYLOR, and COMPANY, Publishers, 


783 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 117 & 119 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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IVISON, RLABEM 


In 20 Nambers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cis. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. READING. 


Special attention is invited to the following books, which have been 
carefully prepared to meet the demand fors Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from 


and h- 1 down rereage the Dag Ree of Pp lish and 
An. 


: rican te te the me espeare, 
the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, ow Scott. Milton, Dryden, A itison, Pope, Goldsmith. Cow- 
P olm Lowell, and Emerson. With Bi rer, Burns, Campbell, Moore, bs . Wordsworth, mele 

hical Sketches and Notes explaining the jie ridge, rhelley, Keats, Hood, Brownt Tend 
torical and Personal Allusions. $1.2 Teach- | Mac awe ) tone. Longtel aoe Holmes, Whi tier, 
ers’ price Lowell, Bryant, Poe bat a small Dt ot the 
P ne wealth 


This book contains several of the most characteristic 





famous names included ; et ‘they indicate 
aud variety of the Le ort 


he volume, 


long poems by the eminent writers above-named. The 
list of pieces e slected is as follows: POETRY FOR CuiLpRel Edited 
LONGFELLOW: Evangeline; Th® Couttshtp-or Mites | “hy Samuel E Eo JPR D., late Superintendent of 
Standish ; The Building or the Ship. Public Se iustrated | 
WHITTIER: Snow-Bound; Among the Gills; Mabel ie sixt origina et Ra. artists. 
Mart'n ; Cobbler Roeser 5 en 3 : ~~ F o 4 ‘vi ‘Tench, ers’ price, 75 cents. 
The Two Rabbis ; The Gift of Tritemtus; The Bro her 
of Merey ; The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall; Maud ah adsrtlecaection ot to poewaehaihy profit- 
Muller, . 
 : Bella / The Title People of the Spow. a LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. felec-| |Preseutation.of Primarg Apithmetionof any. Jet pu 
a Y aay os Rite ‘@ Storyof the Bawlefo: Bunke tions fmt Pe, rks of Henr: Tonry, Wadeworh AUsbed, I¢is vey ae yk ilugtrated, ang’ hae plediy 
Me ee < ih ditstrations of'work forte scholar. 
‘LO Phe Vision of Sir Launfal ; Under the Wil- heuer 
lows ; tide r the Old Elm; Agassiz. The pe one bowen short 'p 8 end prosé Introductory pricé, 20 eta. Exchahgé, 15 cts. 
EMERSON: The Adirondacks; The Titmouse; Mo- pansnicea frou fellow’s writings: Th are bound Bound ‘3 fall cloth, Introductory, p , 5 cts. Ex- 
nadnoc, amphiet, and are also also put in a box in In'slogte fe leaves change, 20 cts. 
All these poems are given in fall, and foot-notes ex- tor ¢ istribution and use 
plain passers *s containing allusions which mig! ht not be ae for cchocls tir daniattalcnaraster athe 2d. 
understood by reacers ustrations will make them a raries 
MBriet blow craphical sketches of the pocts answer the | : ouseholds, OLNEY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Questions that naturally arise in regard to authors and ' 


SIX STORIES FROM ‘THE - ARA- 
BIAN NIGHTS., Edited by Samuel 


their works. 


AMERICAN PROSE... Selections of en, 


Eliot, LL.D. 8u nt of Public 
tire Essays, Sketches, and Stories, from the ey Boston. New and tiful. Dustra- 
works of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- an Uy the artists and engravers. 60 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. With jay eachers’ price, 45 a 
Introductions and Notes, $1.25. Teachers’ 


SIX POPULAR TALES, 
First Series. Containing : 


JACK 7, GIANT-RILLER. 
JACK AND 


prive, 95 cents. 
The selections are as follows: 


HAWTHORNE: The Snow Image; The Great Stone 


Face; Drowne'’s Wooden Image; Howe's Musquaer- THE BEAN STALE. 
ade. cee in hea RIDING-HOOD. 
IRVING: Rip Van Winkle ; Little Britain. P 
LONGFELLOW : Tue Vailey of the Lotre ; Journey tnto rue sreRbive BEAUTY. 
pain. 


WHITTIER: Yankee Gypsies: The Boy Captives, 
HOLMES : The Gambrel-roofed House. 


SIX POPULAR TALES. 
Second Series. Containing : 


LOWELL: My Garden Aquaintance. BLUBBEARD, 
THOKEAU : Sounds; Brute Neighbors ; The Highland EMP- 

Light. 49 4UTyAND BEAST. 
EMERSON: Behayior ; Books. INCESS AND THE NUTS. 


FORTUNA 


. US. 
“The choice selections, combined with the diserim- HE 
iastio pueeenep ion and Mapary skeuches of eneh ot a a ie cae ORY a” S18 R. WHITTINGTON 
© authors, make a rare volume for every lover oj 
American hterature. We heartily commend It to every | _ Selected and Cabot Lodge. 
teacher in the land. and they wilt do wisely to encoar- Puey ee paper covers. 
age their popile to secure it."—New England Journal | 20 cents, each caghore’ peite t 5 cents. 


of Bducation. 


BALLADS .AND LYRICS _ Selected 
and arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.25, 


he foregc 

the two fo: yi Fully illustrated. 
Teachers’ price 95 cents. 

A very attractive collection of about one hundred 


ing co 
20 cents. Teachers’ price, 15 cents. 
and fitty of the best ballads and lyrics, placed generall 


2; or sent post-paid, on re- 
in chronological order, beginning w ith" Chevy Chase,” | cept irae by Sp the Publleheres 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & =hed Boston. 
Fs Past 1}4h Sti, New’ 


“No LIBRARY WILL BE COMPLETE WITHOUT rr.” —Commercial — 
“A LIBRARY IN THEMSELVES,"’—Christian Union, } 
COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
pEYTS EDITION, in box, %. $3: EACH VOL. 8} 2% 


SELECTED Pi POUL AR TALES, 
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LIBRAR 


%ENGLISH POETS 


SELECTIONS, With Critical Introductions by Various Writers and a 
General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

EDITED BY THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M. A. — 

Vol. I.—Chaucer to Donne. Vol. II].—Addison to Blake. 

Vol. II.—Ben Jonson to Baise Vol. 1V.—Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 








* All lovers of poetry, all students of Mrera: ure, all Mr. Ward gt v i LAR ui. 
readers will we come, the vo: sames ot ‘The Bagitsh ond not abate dacriptios of how ith thing. fa? pore ned LADIEY’ fog my HANDWRITING, 

Co — Mr. Matthew Arnold has written « most | volumes ne bande a placed in every iibrery. and if pus- nearc® iP « 
deli petal tnaros introducy| — full ot wise thought and oe bands ry Scams 
sam Yooks eal be. wanted Ti] sadingeetn® “Gs ObANAEDgs rr plan 2 © Se a 

pe i tnat hte 4 “age ile) & Taw tet tow ever ae A F airanclle cheditid : 
ictent f not’ to be totind in No. 4. Sentences... ium pnt 
_ rn oa of English. literature.”—Jy. YF. Bventng. Capitdis eée. ~ Mgainmy 
“ Altogether It would be difficult to select four vol-| Maél. 0. . Notes and Invitations 


umes of any kind better worth owning and studying 
are these."’— Nation. 

“ This work ts the completest and best of the kind in 
the English ianguage."’"— Christian at Work. 


“ For the young, n0 work the 
ive them so go a vey ot the 
ance that es o 

ab ia 


country.”"—J.C. 
MACMILLAN & CO, 22 BOND STREET, NEW | YORE. 


Burr's Lihrary Index. 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS, 


will meet with ca 
e ~ -4 rich inheri- 
poetry of thet 


ils 
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COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


To Aid the Stadent, Scholar, Cle Lawyer, 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. New Edition, with (8 Physician, & Baier Author Teacher, Pe Pupil, 
Hrs ene.) Protusely I[lustrated. Library sheep. vers 0 
UNIVERSAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY, fyo. Lh | ANUIN INFORMATION. FOR IMME- 
brary sh ott OR FUTURE 
ACADEMIC He 1ONARY. Illustrate. Crown Svo.| All words and names a by the first 
COMPHENENS VE DICTION Pedy os oe 
ite CTIONARY. Illustrated, 12mo. | thumby-bolee in the ‘ of the bay Opened 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTAR ON " | at any combination by use of one hand. It 
paiiiatey BCH aS “nice a ¥ ia wait ages. EAL, saveg times labors me a 
y astrate 0. all) » mone; 
Printed fine. wri . 


POCKET hy GTIONARY, in 
ets. : roan, flexible, 35 cts. ; 
$1.00. 

Many special alds to students, in addition toa very 
fall pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester's, in the opinion of onr most distinguished educa. 
tors, the most complete, a3 well a8 by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our language. 


3. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 


ustrated. Cloth, & 
roan, wy gilt edges, | | dound i had 


| styles and pate 2 Combination. Indexes for 
Abo dm dazes mate expres 


nd ante mail to any address on 


ing seven of the best of the stories In | 
collections. 





Olney’s New Series, 





teachers in this country. 


Prepared with the assistance of many of the best practical 


They are just fitted to the wants of the school-room, and yet retain all; the origi- 
nality and freshness which have made Pror, OLNEY’s Books so attractive. 


wow Heavy 





Ist. 


OLNEY’S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
This Ik gives) thé mogt attractive £t-F 


This book contains 400 pages, and more examples for 
practice than sny_ other book of its class; and the ex- 
amples are better graded and more practical. 

The rules are brief and clear, 


Introductory nrice, 48 cts. Exchange, % cts. 
cloth, leather back. Introductory price, 56 
cts. change, 45 cts. 


These two books form a full and com- 
plete course, They contain more work 
and at a less price than any other series. 

Bd. , 
OLNFY’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


This book is a thorough and exbaustive treatise, and 
is designed only for Normal Schools, High Schools, and 
Colleges. 


4th. 
OLNEY’S PIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


Th ae hv hook for (boginner to AL 
Bo glottis bagk. Intreductory iprice, 
Sth. 
OLNEY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 
wd teeay Te dene, cst will’bs the Eamdoswect’ Alger 
published. 


Bound in cloth, posther back. Introductory price,# 
cts. Exchange, 2c 


These books foam She BEST and cheap. 
est. series, of Arithmetics, and Algebras 
ever published. Sample pages sent free on 
application. 

AVERY'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

Will be ready in July. Sample pages sent free on ap- 
plication. 

Avery's Elemente of Natural Philosophy has had. 
most wondertul success. 


COLTON'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
F.dition for 1881 about seedy. With the most complete 
bi 8 School Geogr: 


Statistical Tables ever put in I aphy, and 
Maur other improv ements. me 


PATTERSON’S SPELLERS. 
HILI’S BHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 





Introdtctory price, bound in cloth, leather back, 80 
cts. Exchange ® cts. 


PALMER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 





Western Agency of SHELDON & C0. 
1S Wabash Avenue, Chica 





GEO. “R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


Educetional and Foreign Book Store, 
812 RBORW AY. NEW YORE. 


e of 
title 
and 


ocBeg boy res gianunned outs andes oe gone 


was maintaine! an ii the obebaiae ot Sch 


e and 
was addcd to the business, when it was 


aoe its $ ope. 
chan cy] resen 
The sock oe Beboo eR a TR ng IE 


departments of stady, is unequalled tor 

tent = this city, and will be sold at prices ~ hy woul 
give satisfaction. AL a tereaved tm eaucation. "OSS 
1o all engaged or in 


FOREIGN. Books. 

A General Asrortment of Miscellaneous and E/uca- 
tional Books in the French. Spanish. and Italian 
ier pene consisting of Importations irom Puris, 

a. Bareelons celons, Milan,Florence, Tarim, ete. 


i price 15 cents each. Liberal discount to ‘Schools, 


an‘ special terms for Int 

hing to the demand | one COMPLETE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION in this Da penemee of write. shee Co 
books have bee 


examinati — ry i Nae wed pop 
parr tae aa 
OTYLES Ol OF The be 4 D, which, tr ax ARTO 
Tas garstareasracine Sparse Ter tree 

A CELEBRATED SYSTEM 


TRACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


ntroductory French Course 
intermediate 
Complete 


. 
“ 


Key 

Complete Spanish Course 

Liberal from above retail 

sebools, and specia) terms tor introduction. 
The celebrated ROBERTSONIAN SY: 








teaching living languages, 80 ca 
its author. a a 


Aik genie Sroagnon on ‘TO 
att TON, and. the orst dad written 
csarcheper ey TOs , with a more 
thorough oy critica! analysis of the- language than tras 
been attempted by either, This system is Cpe A pro- 
p+ eye and combines great ph meme by mark. 
on 

shmeee sleps J 5 Wilitncnte th gh 
grammar to the most e& forms of the lan zuage. 





east a ae os 





price. 
ae a B. BURR P 
Hartford, Conn. 


” 


715& 71i Market-st., Philadelphia. 
. - 


> 
— re  F 


ta Sample pages sent on application. 


SHELDON: & COMPANY, 


Sane on some ——— hore | wih °S 


Address 


8 Murray Street, New York, 


=a 





Clark’s Nev in Method 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


book still sels leroety, 
year 
ict ae s hie Piters ee 


vor in. Wished Prlos, $2.50. 


sobs 2 ar 
secount for the 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 


A New Book for Choirs. 


BY L. 0. EMERSON. 


ANew Book for Singing Schools 


ie hu ic hati Folic 


BY W. 0. PERKINS. 


® send for Winner's 


ge pms L. 4 
Bend of with tour to six instru 
Temes, BCHESTRA ¢ 6 Sooks, each $1.25,) 





—OLIVETTE (80 cts.); THE 
ae TAYLOR (50 cts); are 
Fine editions, and wonderfully 


me Oper 
OUs | thesp, ev eryuenen’ 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO. &SBronaway, New York. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier's Words of the Lord Jeaus. § vot. 813.00 
pt mrertrnh iad ig Arya sh 2 vols. 5.00 








tt eevee 1.00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Booksciiers and 


Stationers, 
37 Park Row, N.Y. City: 


Ore Ts. OCEAN GLOVE, N. J. Coolest 
with howe da the.Grove tor the least 
Mucots: Bom mee" coamvorta e polite he ettention to 


By mail, 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
—o-———_ 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New Yore. 


——_o——_ 
TERMS. 

From i toScopiesayear,each, - - - += «© «= §2,00 
“ 5to9 copies toone address,each, - - - <= <= 175 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - <- <= -« 1.50 

20 or more copies to one address, _ -. @. &@:¢6 « ee 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid, If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send ¢!. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter tf the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remtts the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pulb- 
lisher dqsircs to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He-thcrefcro requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but algo the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew cither a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JouRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
‘o the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00, 

Our EaSTERN AGENCY.—The ScHooL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subseriptions for the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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New York, August 6 and 13, 1881. 





In accordance with their usual cus- 
tom during July and August, of each 
year, the publishers will publish but 
twice in each of these months. 


A WELL-KNOWN New England educator, 
long at the head of the schools of Boston, 
has justsaid : “For myself, I have to con- 
fess that after all experience, after all 
studies of the ways and means, the neces- 
sary conditions of educational success, of 
educational progrees, 1 come back always, 
in the end, to the elementary conclusion em- 
bodied in the trite maxim, ‘‘ As is the teach- 
er, so is the school.” For there is no con- 
ceivable substitute for competency in the 
teacher. Hence the essential test of a school 
system is to be looked for in the quality of 

teachers.” And it is the m earnest 
and successful teachers who are least in- 
aoe to a ay Lay sere or to cail 
trite and antiqua e r teach- 
ers are on the look-out dor sxechaihidel caaliet 
and methods by which to command success. 
—S. 8. Times. 
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A Good Move. 


State Supt. Gilmour has made a yearly ap- 
pointment of four gentlemen to conduct the 
County Teacher$’ Institutes in N. Y. State. 
The gentlemen selected are Profs. James 
Johonnot of Ithaca, Lantry of Manlius, 
John Kennedy of New York, and Ruggles 
E. Post of Ithaca ; thw salary paid is $2,000. 
The fitness of these gentlemen for these 
honorable and onerous positions is well at- 
tested, and the common school system will 
be greatly advanced by their services. They 
have advanced and pronounced ideas on the 
subject of school-room methods, and are not 
afraid to make them known. They do not 
expound the method of “casting out the 
nines” or explain ‘‘ Alligation””—(the usual 
stock in trade of the Institute conductor)— 
but they exhibit the principles of education 
and show how they may be put in practice. 
Nor do we think there will be complaint that 
they repeat themselves as they return to the 
country. 

This movement of the Supt. is to be com- 
mended, especially as we hope it is to be a 
fore-runner of other important changes 
greatly needed. 








School Superintendents. 


Supt. Surdam of Queens Co., N. Y., is one 
of the live men of the Empire State. He has 
106 teachers to superintend, and four-fifths 
ot them take and read educational journals. 
By ceaseless efforts Mr. Surdam has aroused 
a public opinion that will not tolerate poor 
teaching. 

The wages paid are far better than in most 
counties. This all comes from having a live 
man at the head of things. Mr. Surdam is 
outspoken and fearless ; but they elect him 
because they know hisvalue. Heis popular 
because the teachers know he is after good 
teaching “‘first, last and all the time.” To 
examine teachers to see if they know a little 
more than the oldest pupils is considered by 
most ; (so-called) superintendents as their 
whole duty. Some could not, if they should 
try, improve the- quality of the teaching. 
Their idea of performing their work is to 
ask a set of questions and sign a certificate. 
There are lawyers, doctors and farmers who 
think they can do this, and so they can. But 
that is not the way to superintend the 
schools. The officer must secure good teach- 
ing ; if he does not get it, he must teach his 
teachers how to teach. He must act to- 
wards them as one in a. training school does 
towards the pupils. 

This is the field for the efficient superin- 
tendent. He will give his mind to the meth- 
od of teaching ; if this is good the product 
will be good. Let us have more real super- 
intendents. 








The School-House. 


The school-house and the church are the 
exponents of the civilization of a commun- 
ity. A poor school-house indicates a low 
estimate of education, culture, refinement 





and morality. A good school-house marks 





progress and advancing civilization. The 
man who remarked the fortunate arrange- 
ment of nature was that progressive towns 
always had an attractive school-building. 

Nothing is so costly as sin atid ignorance. 
The money expended for a school-building 
comes back ten-fold. Spend money freely 
for what enlightens, for what elevates, for 
what enlarges. It is a good investment. 
When the children feel that their parents 
set a high value on education they will at 
least value it. 

But it is the commercial point of view from 
which we look at this movement. There 
were twenty years ago two small towns 
situated four miles apart. One was the 
county seat ; it had natural advantages ; but 
the people erected a cheap building for the 
school and employed a cheap teacher. The 
other erected a building costing five times as 
much; since then it has erected another 
costing $30,000. The former town has put a 
cheap addition to its first building. In one 
case there is activity, energy, and prosperity. 
Property’ is higher there, and the place has 
grown beyond the other. 

The moral is, that a town that encourages 
education will prosper. ‘‘ Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation,” and so does education. A 
man who is looking for a place to bring up 
his family will, if he is wise, select a place 
where they have good school-houses. Hence 
the western people do well to erect costly 
school-buildings and put them on command- 
ing sites. 





Teachers’ Institutes, 





There has been a manifest increase in the 
number of institutes held each year. These 
all have in view the improvement of the 
teacher, and the establishment of them is to 
be commended. The main object is, of 
course, to give instruction in the science and 
art of teaching. We find as a matter of fact, 
however, that most institutes are merely 
schools, in which a rapid review of the 
studies to be taught is made, so that in 
many counties young men and women, de- 
ficient in a knowledge of reading, writing, 
etc., assemble to b: ‘‘drilled up” on these 
branches of knowledge. 

So long as we temporize with the question 
of “‘Who shall teach ”” so long will the 
teachers’ institute be degraded from its 
high purpose. Let us enter one and see the 
way in which matters are conducted. We 
see young misses out of the ‘‘ Fourth Reader 
Class,” and we see men who have taught a 
decade of years. The latter are obliged to 
listen to matters they have heard discussed 
many times before—that is, if the instruc- 
tion is appropriate for the first class men- 
tioned. The mixing of all grades of teachers 
cannot produce good results. Hence, meth- 
od must take the place of the present want 
of system. 

The County Supt. must be at the head ; he 
must open a county educational school for 
those who have had no experience, and this 
should continue for several weeks. Here 
they should be reviewed most thoroughly on 
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the branches of study needed, and be as 
thoroughly instructed in the art and science 
of teaching. 

There should be instruction of a suitable 
kind devised for those who have taught ; it 
should advance from stage to stage year by 
year. 

We would like to"put some of these mat- 
ters before the teachers of a county, and set 
them to devise a way out of the present plan 
which has all of the marks of a temporary 
expedient. 


+ 


Our Correspondents. 








We have invited readers to free their 
minds. Now, it is a queer fact that most of 
those who read have nothing to say what- 
ever. In aprayer meeting when “ there is 
now an opportunity for remarks,” is said 
a deadly silence follows; so to our invita- 
tions to speak out; nevertheless, there are 
signs of better things. We complain no 
longer. Letters come from even principals 
of schools—think of that from those who 
get good salaries! The millenium must 
be near! But not many of these say 
any thing; they are holding on to their 
places with both hands. There is another 
reason for their silence. One New York 
principal put it thus: ‘‘They now think 
I know something ; if I write they will find 
out I don’t and be disgusted.” Shrewd fellow 
that. 

A lady teacher writes: ‘‘ One thing I like, 
the editor dares to say things that may con- 
flict with accepted ideas ; for instance, the 
silly notion that women have a natural gift 
for teaching. Never was a greater fallacy. 
Here in W——, where the women teacher 
prevails, the want of that sturdier, more 
comprehensive element the masculine mind 
brings to the work is in an equal degree ob- 
servable.” 

Another says : ‘‘ There is a destined move- 
ment in the State (N. Y.) arising from your 
consistent wide-awake course. When I 
knew you in the normal school twenty-five 
years ago you preached the same doctrines, 
but they were not believed then, How well 
I remember those days!” Ah, yes, friend 
H——, so do we. And education does stand 
higher. But how have the good and true 
men that then wrought in the field melted 
away—Cruttenden, Bowen, Valentine, Ha- 
zeltine, Randall, and a thousand others. 

A subscriber says: ‘‘I had taught four 
terms and a copy of the ScHooL JoURNAL 
fellinto my hands; I found things in it I 
wanted to know; the fourth term I had 
‘‘taught” Idid not take any such; and I 
made up my mind “the why” was because 
I had never realized what I should gain 
from one. I at once subscribed, and from 
that time I date the beginning of my teach- 
ing. I now take five educational papers and 
try to assimilate all the practical help from 
them that they contain, and I think that if 
I should go right on in the same way for 40 
years I might be able to teach a tolerably 
fair school. Although I am satisfied that 
can teach better now than ever before, I am 
still a great way this side of success in teach- 
ing.”—S. Few dare to be as frank as S. is 
here. 


Tue pensum or eatra written work is the chief punish- 
n.ent pow inflicted on pupils in the French schools. 
Whipping is employed only in the counrry schools, The. 

sum Varies, generally consisting in copying French or 
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A writer lately in these columns under “Whispering,” 
suggests one or two things so directly in the line of right 
management, that it seems a little fuller outline would be 
a help, especially t» those who have struggled with this 
difficulty. I disagree with the statement “ That whisper- 
ing is a necessary thing,” and that “ whispering at church 
and teachers whisper at teachers’ conventions” does not 
matter. Nordo I believe that “schools can have the 
same rules that lectures, Sunday-schools and parties do.” 
L will endeavor to show how the matter can be 


managed 

In a very large majority ot schools there is no such 
thing as an absolate “breaking up” of whispering. It 
can, however, 03 reduced to its minimum, é ¢, where 
there is very litile, if any, disturbance to school work. 
How shall this minimum be reached? The article refer- 
red to says most truly ‘“ keep the pupils busy.” Yes, they 
shculd be kept so busy that they have no time to whisper. 
Now comes the question, is there necessity for whisper- 
ing? I say most emphatically no. If pupils are trained 
properly, aud have right ideas of what a school is for, and 
correct ideas of the rights of individuals, accidents exvept 
ed, there is no occasion for whispering, or even for com- 
munication. The teacher must lead in the matter. From 
the time any session of school begins until the next inter- 
mission, the teacher must so arrange that nothing will in- 
terrupt him, that he has no necessity for communivation 
with any one tor any thing he needs to work with. For 
instance, the teacher shows that when he enters the 
school-room betore school, he immediately sets himself to 
work to see that every thing isin order so that he can do 
his work without interruption. He sees that the win- 
cows or ventilators are properly arranged; that the 
stoves or heating apparatus, whatever” it may be, is in 
proper -condition; that his pencils, pens, paper, record 
books, etc., are all at hand, and in condition to be used ; 
any charts reeded, any books of reference, any th ng for 
illustration are ready fer use. When the intermission 
comes he again sees, at that time, that all things are ready 
for work during the succeeding session. Then, in a right 
way, he brings to the knowledge of his pupils that he is 
doing this, and doing it every day. He suggests that the 
same preparation is for the jindividual’ interest of every 
scholar. If the scholar needs a book from some one 
else, needs slate, paper, pen, pencils, desires to learn 
where a given lesson is, it is his place to attend to the 
matter in advance. Recesses are largely for that pur- 
pose. A majority of scholars with a little explanation 
from the teacher, and some patienve, will remove the 
necessity for whispering. The teacher must look after 
those who are careless or indifferent, and see that they 
prepare as they ought, and soon they, too, will join their 
companions. 

Let it be well understood by all that the school is a 
little community, and that each individual has rights, and 
the community as a whole has rights; that individual 
rights never conflict with society rights. In a commun- 
ity whenever a person interferes and continues to inter- 
fere with the rights or the saféty of the commurity, the 
person is separated from good society; often is placed in 
confinement. Applying this.tothe school, if some per- 
son, either thoughtlessly or willfully continues to whisper, 
he must be deprived of the advantages of, good society and 
the teacher removes not only the necessity, but the op- 
portunity for whispering. All the work from the first 
mast be pleasantly and enthusiastically done. The teacher 
who uses tact will so arouse “ Pride in our school,” that 
it will be popular not to whisper. 

Accidents may occur, A lead percil or pen may break, 
and a given amount of work must be done in a certain 
amount of time. The scholar does the very best he can 
under the circumstances. The teacher has suggested to 
the school, that in such a case as just mentioned, the 
scholar at his earliest opportunity, explains privately to 
the teacher the cause of communication, and shows how 
the matter was managed. The teacher of heart and 
sense now has the ma:ter under full control. It is well 
to have twe minute communication recrsses as often as 
every hour. Good management of these and proper 


training of pupils removes the necessity of whispering in 





tin verses or conjugating a verb. 
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NO. I. 
HOW WE PLAYED ‘‘SOUTH AMERICA.” 
By Tuenon ©. Srricktanp. 

Amid the hills of Cattaraugus county stands an old, old 
school house ; but none of your prison school-houses, 
mark you. It is indeed very much ofa play-house—yes, 
a right jolly place we have made of it. The walls are all 
alive with pretty pictares and wreaths of leaves, and the 
summer breeze as it wanders in throuxh the ever-open 
windows lades its wings with the fragrance frcm many a 
boqnet of flowers, Yonder is a long shelf loaded with 
stones, which are tull of fossil shells and curicus moulds. 
There is also a box-full.of the sane under the teacher's 
desk. Then there is the old brown desk at the left, full 
of playthings. Here are a aumeral frame and figure- 
hoard, a set of numeral blocks, a box o' beans and a stack 
of dissected maps; also picture deoks, story-papers, games, 
dissected puzzles, various glasses, etc., and finally a troupe 
of “ mazic dancers” which perform under an electrified 
glass. There, too, is our little cabinet in the corner, brim- 
toll of interest, In this are our choicest collections of 
stones, metals, shells, timbers, mo-ses, insects, cloths and 
relics of olden times; alse a magnifying glass. This is 
the “play-house” and its inmates number thirty-five, all 
between four and sixteen years of age. What a lively, 
wideawake set they are !—lovers of fun, lovers of ex- 
citerrert, but death to everything like a dry studv. For 
this reason it was that the old brown desk and the lictle 
cabinet were brought into reqnisition, and for this reason 
so many lively games are played in reading, spelling, etc. 

But now about geogiaphy. Old-fashioned “hum- drum” 
map questions are of course an abomination at the play- 
house, and we have adopted various plans. for breaking 
up monoiony and maintaining life. 

The following is how we “played South America ?” It 
is Georgie’s way of telling it to his friend : 

“Yes, right out of doors—teacher and all! You onght 
to have been there; it wasjast fun! We had studied 
hard all the week and bed our lessons ever so well, for 
teacher said that assoon as we got it all l-arned so that 
we could, we miglhit go“out on the green and make a liitle 
South America of our own. 

Friday alternoon we had the last lesson ; but teacher 
didn’t hear a word of it. He just dismissed the class, and 
then hurried np with the other classes and dismissed 
school at three o’clock—all but us, I mean. But they 
knew what was coming and nearly every one stayed to 
see the fun. First some pieces of paper were handed us 
and we made pictures of all the living things we could 
think of inhabiting South America ; also some forests and 
a lot ot cities. Such pictures! Some of us had to snort 
right out to see them ; but soon they were all cut out 
ready for use, and then we all went out on the green. 

There, with an old ax and hoe, a narrow strip of turf 
was removed to mark the outline, and with these tarfs 
we built up the plateaus and mountain ranges, smoothing 
down the valleys and sticking up stones for snow-capped 
summits, Then down through the valleys we made rivers 
of twine. Next came the locating of capital cities. Each 
schelar-had a city to locate, and he fastened it by means 
of a little stick stuck through the picture into the groun?. 
Then the forests, animais, ete., were located in the eame 
way, and our work o1 creation was pronounced ‘finished.’ 
But the best of all was the general review. We scholars 
stood in a row at the south, while teacher traveled clear 
around from Aspinwall to Panama by way of Cape Horn, 
asking all sorts of questions and playing we were his 
guides to tell him all about the country. I didn’t suppose 
we could tell half so much as we did, but he asked his 
questions ia such a way that «ve couldn't help answering 
right, hardly. For instance, take some of the questions 
and answers about Brazil. 

Stepping bear the Amazon he asked, “ In what coun- 
try am I now?” “Brazil.” “ Will I need my overcoat 
to keep me warm ?’ “No, sir; you are in the torrid 
zone where it is very hot.” “What great broad current 
of water is this?” “ The Amazon river.” “A very noted 
stream?” “Yes, sic; the largest riverin the world— 
nearly 3,000 miles long—over 200 miles across at its 
mouth.” (Fanning bunself with bis het and wiping the 
sweat from his forehead.) “It is warm. Wiil I be safe 
to go in bathing here?” “Oh, no! Don't you see that 
great alligator? He would eat you up in) a minute t” 


ee 





ninety-nine cases out of one hundred. 





“ What do you suppose ig in that Ltf@te boy yonder on the 
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water?” “That. sir, is a turtle,” “Are they plenty ?” 
“Very. The natives live on their eggs part of the year.” 
(Stooping to the ground.) “ Poor old wasp! who tore 
your wings off?” “No, no! That's an ant—the fire- 
ant!’ “Will he bite?” “They have been known to 
drive the people all out ofa village.” “Hal dol see a 
forest yonder ?” “Yes, sir, that 1a the Selvas.” “Can I 
get through it?” ‘‘ Not without an ax, for the trees and 
weeds are thick, and tangled full of vines.” “Whew ! see 
that great snake hanging from the boughs!” “That is a 
boa-constrictor, and he is lying in wait for prey—look 
out!” “ What huge animal isthat with such a long up- 
perlip:” “A tapir.” “ What highland is that away off 
in the distance ?’ “The Brazilian Highland, and those 
are the Geral Mountains.” “ Which way deI go to gei 
to the diamond region?” “South. The diamouds ure 
* jn the highlands.” 

And so we went on all the way round; and when we 
got through we left the whole thing just as it: was, and it 
is there yet. Now when I think of South America I 
don’t see the mapas I used to, but I've better ideas, and 
should I ever visit that grand’ division I think it would 
look natural to me. 





Regent’s Examination. 


FORTY-FOURTH PRELIMINARY ACADEMIC EXAMINATION, MAROM 
3p, 1881. 
ARITHMETIC, 

1. Copy and add ;! 20570; 6206; 98.007; 63000; 
426.000626 ; 4287; 63.961; 102030; 405.0606; 8090; 
543.21 ; 1028848.414995. 

2, Express by Arabic notation : MDXCVDOOCLXIV, 

3. Express by Roman notation : 84796. 

4. Numerate : 20567189.004321098., 

5. Divide 31984875832 by 96813. 

6. Find the value or 

(28—7) x 6+ (92 +7) +9—(86 + 10; + 12, 

7. Divide, using cancellation ; 

1 x80x27x28 by 7x20x8, 

8. Change yy, 44, ¥°5 and } to similar fractions hav- 
ing their least common denominator, and (9) reduce their 
sum to decimal form. 

10. Find the greatest common divisor of 7955, 8769, 
6401. 

ll. How much must be paid for makiug 52 rd, 11 ft. 8 
in, of fence, at Tic. per foot ? ; 

12, A traveler, on reaching a certain place, found that 
his watch, which kept correct time for the plaze he left, 
was 2 hr, 22 m. slower than the local time, Had he trav- 
eled eastward or westward, and how far, in circular 
measure, had he come ? ' 

13, What per cent (expressed in words) of 30,000 bush- 
els are 50 bushels ? 

14, What number diminished by 36¢ of itself-=336 ? 

15. What is the value of a lot 70 rd. long and 20 rd. 
wide, at $47.25 per acre? 

16. A cistern§ has 3fpipes: The first will fill it ia 12 
hours, the second in 16 and the third in 18 hours. It all 
run together, in what time will they fill it. (State this 
example as a prvportion, if you can. 

17, 18, What is the difference between simple interest 
on $328 for 2 yr. 7 mo, at 7% and compound interest on 
same amount for same time, at 6% ? 

19. Find the balance due on a note dated Jan, 1, 1879, 
for $580 at 5¢, on which a payment of $85 has been made 
every 6 months—using the U. S. rule. 

20. How much should be discounted on a bill of $3725 
. 87 duce in 8 mo. 10 da., if paid immediately, money be'ng 
worth 5¢ ? 

21. Bought bonds at 115 and sold at 110, losing $300. 
How many bonds of $1,000 each did I buy? 

22. If A puts in $4,000 capital for 8 months, B $6,000 
for 7 mo. and C $3,500 for 1 year, and they gain $2,320, 
what is each partner'sshare of the gain? , 

23. If 5 horzes eat as much as 6 oxen, and 8 ho 
and 12 cattle eat 12 tons cf hay in 40 days, how much bay 
will 7 horses and 15 oxen eat in 65 days ? 

24, Find the value of “£/.000238328. 

25. A steamer goes due north at the rate of 15 miles an 
hour, and another due west 18 miles an hour; how far 
apart will they be in 6 hours ? 

26. Find the cost, at 30 cts. persq. yd., of plastering the 
bottom and sides of a cubical cistern that will hold 300 
barrels. , 

27. What is the area of acircle 5 it. in diameter? 








28. Whaet is the difference betweea 6 aq. ft. and 5 ft. 

square, Illustrate by a diagram. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1, What is @ meridian? 2, A prime meridian ? and 3. 
What is the number of the meridian ‘opposite the prime 
meridian ? 

Describe, 4, the equator ; 5, 6, the tropics ; and 7, 8, the 
polar circles, 

9. What name includes all thess lines, 1-8, as belong- 
ing to a sphere ; and, 10,11, what special names distin- 
guish between the first four as a class, and the second 
four ? 

12. What is the western boundary of the Western hem- 
isphere ? 

Bound the north temperate zone, as follows : 

13, 14, First, by the adjacent zcnes. 

15, 16. Second, by the bounding lincs, designated by 
their proper names. 

17, 18. Third, by the distance in degrees of each bound- 
ing line from the nearer pole. 

19-21, Within which zones does North America lie ? 
and, 22, 23, Sokth America ? 

24. Which ocean has the greater length, 2s compared 
with its breadth ? 

25. Where do the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans unite, and 
26, where else do they most nearly approach each other ? 

Which hemispheres have the greater land surface ; 27, 
Northern or Southern, 28, Eastern or Western ? 

29. Mention the largest political division of South Amer- 
ica, and, 30, 33, four others bordering on the Pucific 
Ocean. 

34-40. Mention portions of the route by which a vessel. 
starting eastward from the southern coast ‘of Portugal, 
might sail to Behring’s S:rait. 

41-43. Mention three large islands of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

44. What sea between England and Norway, and 45, 
what one east of Sweden ? 

46-52. Bound Kentucky by the adjacent States. 

53 55. Mention three of the larger lakes drained by the 
Oswego river 

Mention the counties of New York that answer to the 
following descriptions: 56, the most westerly ; 57, the 
most north easterly ; 58, the most easterly ; 59, the most 
pop'tlous ; and 60, the least populous 

GRAMMAR. 
Exercise, 

There was a most ingenious architect, who had 
contrived a new method of building houses, by 
beginning at the roof, and working downward to 
the foundation; which he justified to me by the 
like practice of those two prudent insects, the bee 
and the spider, 

Write in a colamn, near the left side of the ‘paper, 1-9, 
the ordinery nounsia the Exercise; and opposite each 
noun, write its case. 

In a second column, opposite each noun and its case, 10- 
18, give its syntax or grammatical relation, naming the 
word or words to which it is related as subject, object or 
otherwise. Number and arrange answere as follows; 

Nouns, and their cases, Syntax. 

10. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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3 18. 

In like manner, give, 19-21, 22-24, each participial or 
verbal noun in the Exercise. 

Jn like manner, give, 25-28, four pronouns of the Exer- 
cise, and that for which each stands; also, (29-82, the 
etymology (gender, person, number,) and, 33 36, the syn- 
tax of each. 

Write each verb in the Exercise, and give, 87-39, its 
three princ’pal parts ; 40-42, ite tense ; and 43-45, its sub- 
ject. 

Parse (or explain the grammatical use of) each of the 
following words in the Exercise : 

46, there, line 1 ; 47, most, line 1; 48, new, line 2; 49, 
by, line 4: 50, those, line 5. 

51. Is the above Exercise, taken as a whole, s simple, 
compound or complex sentence ? 

£2. Of how many propositions or clauses does the Ex- 
ercise consist ? ies ; 

What words of the Exercise serve as, 53, 51, clause- 


- 


connectives ; what word, 55, as a phrase-connective ; and 
what other words as, 56-68, as word-connectives ? 

64. Which word of the Exercise is an auxiliary verb ? 

65-68.3Compare each word of the Exercise that admits 
of comparison. 

69, 70. Decline each personal pronoun used in the Ex- 
ercise. 

71. Give the singular of those, line 5? 

72. How does those differ in meaning from these ? 

73. Change which he justified, to the equivalent passive 
form. 

74, Parse two, line 5, 

75-80, Analyze the Exercise according to any method 
(diagram or otherwise) of representing sentential struc- 
ure with which you may be familiar. (Six credits for cor- 
rectness ; and prwportional credits, by estimation, for par- 
tial accuracy.) 

SPELLING. 
Washington as President Elect. 

From the 1 moment it had 2 become 3 certain that the 
4 constitution was to go into 5 effect, 6 Washington had 
been 7 very 8 warmly 9 pressed by 10 numerous 11 corres- 
pondents not to 12 decline that 13 position for which he 
was so well 14 qualified by the 15 choice and 16 confidence 
of the 17 whole 18 nation. The 19 general 20 expectation 
that he 21 would be ;22 president had 23 contributed not a 
24 tittle to 25 calm 26 excitement 27 against the new con- 
stitution, and to give its 28 friends a 29 decided 30 predom- 
inance iu the choice of 31 members of the first 32 Con- 
gress, 

Washington 33desired to 34 proceed to New York 
35 privately, but the 36 flow of 37 veneration and 38 grat- 
itude could not be 39 suppressed. Having been 40 enter- 
tained by his 41 reighbors of 42 Alexandria, he was 
43 welcomed to 44 Maryland by a 45 crowd of 46 citizens 
47 assembled at 48 Georgetown. At the 49 frontier of 
50 Pennsylvania he was met by a large 51 escort, and a 
§2 magnificent 53 reception was given at 54 Philadelphia, 
where the State 55 officers, 56 trustees of the 57 univer- 
sity, officers of the 58 Cincinnati 59 society, and the 
60 mayor and 61 common 62 council 63 waited on him with 
64 their 65 congratulations. 

The next day Washington 66 crossed into New 67 Jer- 
sey. The 68 people of 69Trenton 70remembered the 
71 battles 72 fought in their 73 vicinity twelve 74 years 
before, and 75 nowhere was his reception more 76 graceful 
and 77 touching. On the 78 bridge 79 across the 80 stream 
which 81 flows 82 through the 83 town into the 84 Dela- 
ware, a 85triumphal 86arch had been 87 erected, 
88 supported on 89 thirteen 90 pillars 91 trimmed with 
92 evergreens, 93 flowers and 94 laurel. Herea 95 group 
of 96 matrons and young 97misses 98 dressed in white be- 
gan, as he 99 approached, to sing an ode prepared for the 
100 occasion, 


+ 


Things to Tell the Scholars. 





(PREPARED FOR THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Presipent Garrietp raid last month to the graduating 
class at Annapolis: “ There is no success without you 
work for it, You eannot extemporize success.” He is 
himself a conspicuous illustration of the idea. It is by 
work, and not without it, that men win the prizes of this 
life. 

“Wuat Snovtp rou Stupy?”—Do not fall below the 
level of that sentiment at Which the Roman theater broke 
vut in thunders of applause, thrilling the world through 
all the centuries sixce, — 

“‘Tam aman, and I count nothing that pertains to 
to man indifferent to me!” 
and do not forget how much greater is the scope of man- 
hood now than when those words were spoken first; 
what privileges, opportunities, powers, of which no 
Roman emperor ever dreamed, surround the humblest 
of us, to be employed or despised.—Pror. R, W. Rayr- 
MOND. 

Frese Water Sroncres.—Mr. Potts of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, states that the order Spon- 
gids has many more representatives in our fresh waters 
than has generally been supposed. He recently describ- 
ed before the academy three species of Spongilla, which 
he detected in a small strenm near Philadelpnia. Since 
then he has found the Spongilla-fragilis of Leidy plentifully 
in the Schulylkill below the dam, aud a lacustrine form 
above the daia, and has obtained a very slender green 
species, which appears creeping along stems of Sphagnum, 
etc.,in a swamp near Absecam, 'N, J., a beautiful species 
from the Adirondack lakes, another lacustrine form from 
the lake near the Catskill Mountain House, and four spe- 





cies from an old cellar at Lehigh Gap, Penn. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ELSEWHERE, 

Catrrorsia spends $3,000,000 a year on her schools, and 
the value of her school property is $7,000,000, yet there 
are only 100,000 attendants in the schools out of 150,000 
of school age. 


Tae Rev. Charles F. Deems, of this city, forwarded to 
President Battle, of the University of North Carolina, a 
check for $10,000 contributed by Mr. William H. Vander- 
bilt to the Deems fund, established by Mr. Deems for the 
aid of indigent students of that University. 


Tue Western Reserve College has been removed to 
Cleveland, where it will be united with the Case School 
of Applied Science, under the name of the Western Re- 
serve University will start with an endowment of about 
two millions. 


Coronet C. G. Hammond, of Chicago, has offered to 
give $20,000 toward establishing an endowment fund of 
$80,000 for the Congregational Theological Seminary in 
that city. Oolonel Hammond has made a number of large 
gifts to the institution, among which was; a recent con- 
tribution of $25,000 for a library building. 


Tue courts have decided that the conditions upon which 
James Knox bequeathed $31,000 to the Kaoxville Agricul- 
tural School has not been complied with, and, therefore, a 
proviso of the will bequeathing to the trustees of Yale and 
Hamilton Colleges $4(,000 each and a residuary legacy to 
Ewing Female University must take effect. 


Marrna's Vinzyarv.—The “Quincy system” will be 
expounded by Col. Parker, and will attract a good many 
from Long Island. An effort is being made to get upa 
class of thirty or more from Flushing for a six weeks 
course; $12 for six weexs, $6 for three weeks. Mrs. 
Nora Baldwin, Flushing, L. I., will cheerfully give iafor- 
mation. 





Tne American Philological Association will hold its 
thirteenth annual session at Cleveland, Ohio. The first 
will begin July 12, at three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
in the evening of the same day Professor Lewis R. Packard 
of Yale College will deliver the annual president’s address, 
The session will occupy three entire days. 

Tue thirtieth meeting of the American Association at 
Cincinnati begins August 17th and will continue for at least 
one week. The department of science and arts connected 
with the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute hae decided to open on 
the sixteenth day of August a loan exhibition of scientific 
tools, microscopes and other apparatus, of chemicals, 
minerals and material illustrating natural history and 
archeology, and to continue this exhibition through the 
ninth industrial exposition of Cincinnati, which is to be 
held from September 7 to October 8, 

Iowa.—The teachers mourn the loss of a great teacher. 
On June 24th, Prof. Alva Bush, Principal of the Cedar 
Valley Seminary, Osayo, was called to his reward. He 
was one of the finest and noblest educators in the State. 
He founded the seminary of which he died Principal in 
1868, In sunshine aud shadow he steadily worked on 
until he had won an excellent reputation as an educator. 
With a finely disciplined mind, he combined an apparently 
inexhaustable fund of warm good cheer to mankind, and 
huadreds ot students will mourn his loss as that of a true 
friend. <A stroke of paralysis very suddenly removed him 
from his sphere of usefulness, and we bow in submission 
to the great Teacher whom he had lony served and to 
whom he had led many a reckless youth, 


Tae approximate number of graduates at the New Eng- 
land colleges this year, as shown by the list of seniors in 
the cfficial catalogues. is as follows: Harvard, 195; Yale, 
174 (including forty-four “scientifics”) ; Amherst, seventy- 
nine ; Dartmouth, seventy-five (including twenty-six sci- 
entific and agricultural students ;) Williams, fifty-three ; 
Bowdoin, forty-eight ; Brown, forty-three ; Bates, thirty- 
seven ; Colby, thirty six ; Wesleyan, thirty; Trinity, nine- 
teen ; Vermont, fifteen ; Tufts, tourteen ; Middlebury, eight; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, thirty-one ; Boston 
’ University, twenty-four, of whom five are women ; Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, eighteen. ‘his shows a 


total of 873 seniors catalogued in New England, with only f 


two or three of the minor colleges unrepresented. Ap- 
proximately half the names (369) belongs to Harvard and 
Yale. The bachelor's degrees conferred this year in New 
Evgland may be estimated to rumber about 850, all told. 


Tue Department of Edacation of the Americar. Social 
Science Association has sent out a circular inviting atten- 


tion te the study of the youngest infants, and observations 
of the simplest manifestations ot their life and movemehts. 
It has, also, proposed a series of questions, the answers to 
which wil! furnish valuable material for the investigation 
of the physical and mental condition of the youngest lie, 
and of the unfolding of the faculties. This subject. has 
only recently begun to receive the systematio attention of 
scientific men. Mr. Darwin has piiblished a paper record- 
ing his obeervation of a young infant, and has touched 
upon it in bis work on the “ Expression of the Emo 

tions.” Prof. Kussmaul, of Germany, bas also published 
& paper upon it. Dr. William Preyer, of Jena, has been 
engaged in the study during the last four years. He has 
published two or three articles upon it, the last of which 
appeared in the Deutsche Rundschau last year, and is about 
to publish an extensive work, whiéh will contain all his 
observations and a careful analysis of the phenomena 
which the development of the faculty of speech presents. 


Geauany.—An American visitor to the German schools 
writes with enthusiasm of the thorough physical training 
which is a part of their education. A large hall is con- 
nected with every school, furnished as a gymnasium, and 
all the scholars are trained by a competent insttuctor to 
perform gymnastic feate. The exercises are accompanied 
with stimulating music, and the scholars march, and re- 
march, break into sections, and go through all the evolu- 
tions with military precision, The results, says the visitor, 
are suprising. 

“A German school boy is already half-soldier. [is 
muscle is firm, his step sure, his carriajfe erect, and his 
physique, wrought into a healthy, wiry state, fits him 
to enter the service of his Government.” 

No one is thought to be prenared for the work of life 
without this physical training. Said a German professor, 
“A scholar without it is like a pigeon with his wings clip- 
ped. He sits and coos, but be can’t fly.” 

The professor would not believe that stich training was 
neglected in the United States. “Do you mean,” he asked 
the visitor, “that you teach a lad A B C, and neglect to 
make his arms and legs strong? Do yeu give him Greek 
verbs, and forget the dumb. bells and horizontal bars? } 
can’t believe it, sir." — Youths Companion. 


Virorx1a.—Professors Blackwell and Smithey ot Ran- 
dolph Macon College, Virginia, have organized 8 summer 
course of instruction which is open to men and women 
on equal terms. In adopting the principle of co-education 
they say : “ The time has now ome when it may well be 
asked, why should the sexes not be educated together. 
Reared together in early life as children, thrown together 
in after years as men and womer, no good reason can be 
given why they should be separated during the formative 
period of education, when they most need the influences 
for good that they mutually exert. Sound as the theory 
ot co-education is, it is no longer amere theory. Within 
the last twenty years 130 colleges and universities in Amer- 
ica have put the principle in practice. Europe, looking 
cautiously upon innovations, is timidly opening the doors 
of her educational institutions to women, who are now 
welcomed to university instruction in Vienna, Paris, Rome, 
Go.tingen and Cambridge. High time it is for the people 
of the South to give serious thought to the question of co- 
education. Believing this to be the true idea of education, 
we have decided to put to a practical test in the Randolph 
Macon summer school an experiment that has wrought 
good results ia states of society not so favorable to its 
adoption as our own,” 


Epvcarion on Waisker.—The statistics show, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Revenue Department, that 
during the year 1878, $52,570,264,69 was expended in 
the United States in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors, $10,729,320,08, making in all $63,290,604,77, the 
cost of making which represents only « fractional part 
ot the money spent in this business. It is estimated 
that the 116,000 saloon-kcepers in the United States re- 
presents $700,000,000 annually expended for intoxicat- 
ing beverages. Now let us look at the number of 
schools in the United Statés, and the money employed 
in the cause of education, and see how the two com- 
There are 141,629 schools, 221,042 teachers, and 
7,209,938 scholars, costing annually $95,402,726, or $604,- 
597,274 less than whiskey ! 

Take another comparative view ef the cost of the liquors 
consumed by this “Ohristian” nation. There are in the 
United States 83,637 clergymen, costing with support of 





the churches they serve, $47,636,495, or 652,363,505 less 
than whiskey! The annual cast ot education is $2.02 per 





head, for Christianity $1.11, and for whiskey $17; that 1s, 
eight times as much for whiskey as for education, and 
fifteen times as much as for religion !—Eéchange. 

Tax Harvanp Axngx.—The education of women by 
professors arid othet instructors of Harvard University 
appears to be a highly successful experiment. The 
young ladies exhibit no lack of ability to cope with the 
most abstruse subjects. There are more classes in Greeix, 
Latin, and mathematics than in studies which call for a 
lees intense application. The Annex was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1879, when twenty-seven ladies were admitted, 
four them passing an examination indentical with that re- 
quired for admission to the college, Three ladies pur- 
sued the regular Gourse preséribed for Harvard freshineti. 
The second year shows a decided gain in every depart- 
ment, increased educational facilities, and an encouraging 
prospect for the future. At the present time fifty-seven 
ladies are enjoying the privileges afforded by the Annex. 
They are divided into classes as follows: 

In Greek, 4 classes and 18 students; in Latin, 4 classes 
and 15 students; in English 2 classes and 10 students; in 
German, 3 classes and 10 students} in French, 1 class and 
and 2 students; in Italian, 1 class and 2 students; in 
philosophy, 2 classes and 8 stadents ; in political economy, 
1 class and 1 student; in history, 3 classes and 8 students; 
in mathematics, 4 classes and 10 students: in physics, 1 
class and 4 students; in botany, 1 class anid 2 students; itt 
astronomy, 2 classes and 8 students 


Monkoz Co., N. Y.—The June meeting was held at 
Brighton. President A. M. Brown gave an address on the 
“ Bducation of the Past and the Present.” It was full of 
interest and sound afgument and was listened to with deep 
attention. Com, L. N. Allen gave his lecture on “ Roads 
and Guide-posts.” He gaVe sonie valuable instruction to 
the teacher in regard to training the mind of the plipil that 
they m&y not have aj taste forflight lilerature. He was 
accused of kicking the spelling-hook out of the school-room ; 
he thought the time had come when the child ought to 
have instructions for life-work and get out of the old rut 
of spelling the many useless words found ia our spelling- 
books. No person should use.a word they cannot define. 
Miss Hattie Collins read an interesting paper, “ When 
shall the desire for improvement cease ?” She gave, in 


ing was improvement, and every teacher shoald derive all 
the benefit possible from these associations. 

The election of delegates to the State Teachers’ Assoc- 
iation occurred, with the following result : A, M. Brown, 
L. T, Fish and Prof. 0. D. McLean.* Mr. Brown said there 
were twenty-nine associations in the State, and the pres- 
ident of each had been requested to present subjects for 
discussion at the State Teachers’ Association at Saratoga. 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

“The teacherr of Monroe county earnestly desire that 
greater facilities for mutual benefit may be accorded to the 
teachers of the State,’ respecttully solicit the State Teachers’ 
Association to join us in a petition asking the State Leg- 
islature to so amend the school law as to make the time 
spent in actual attendance upon the county teachers’ asso- 
ciation free to the teackers, the same as any legul school 
holiday, provided itdoes not exceed one day extra for 
each two months of the school year, and to have a certain 
percent for attendance upon the county institute, in mak- 
ihg np the standard upon which they will grant certificaies 
to teachers. 

“Resolved, That the school year should be changed to 

correspond to the gradual change that is taking place in 
the commencement of the schools in the union schvols and 
in many of the rural districts.” 
Miss Collins read a pap2r on home education. Mr. Hawes 
said if he were ta make an arithmetic, he would have ueith- 
er rulea nor answers in the book, but would teach prin- 
ciples, and if pupils understand principles they ean deduct 
or form their awn rules. Mr. Fisk gave the following 
tentence forthe teachers to analyze : “ I have more straws 
by half than I know what to do with.” Miss Annie 
Ward read a yery creditable paper on “ Self improve- 
ment,” which elicited discussion on the art of teaching. 


Cotums1a Oo. —A capital institute was held at Chatham, 
June 28. Profs, Lantry and Kennedy, conductors, Among 
other good things Prof, Kennedy said : “ The good teacher 
works for results and has them in view from the begin- 
ning. The strongest teacher will have the best ways ot 
doing things. To a certain extent the teacher must be 
held responsible for the moral condition of his pupils. He 





must provide for their moral improvement. It is the 





few words, many useful thoughts. The object of the meet- - 
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highest form of work to make the scholars good. They 
will be wor:h thousands who are only smart. Teaching is 
po child's play—it is a mistake to think so, 

“A little boy was kept in school until he could repeat a 

phieal exercise which stated ‘‘ The Danubian, Wal- 
lachian and Servian provinces owe allegiance to the Sub- 
jime Porte.” The child couldn’t tell an hour later what 
the words were that had caused his detention. Discon- 
necting school work from life work, spelling columns of 
words without making use oc them, the restriction of 
writing to imitation, the teaching of the alphabet before 
reading, the omission of daily language lessons, and ne- 
glecting the comforts, manners and conduct of the children 
are grievous mistakes, Are the teachers pursuing an un- 
meaning form—merely aping the ways of teaching—or are 
they getling the children invested with power to go out 
into life? The highest power is required to handle the 
little folks—and especially do we want such teachers well 
prepared. The practice of the present day is not to put 
the most experienced teacher in charge of the lowest class, 
the youngest pupils. The time would come, however, 
when this would not be the case. He laid down points 
on accepted methods of teaching, tor later discussion, as 
follows: The word-method, written spelling reached 
mainly in connection with copying and composition, 
objective developments in numbers supplemented with 
practice in composition, objective geography starting 
with the neighborhood, objective development of 
chemistry, science, mathematical and natural ; topical 
recitations in advanced grades ; advanced grades account- 
ing for themselves mainly at the blackboard ; written re- 
views of all matter used ; writing according to rule, and 
incidental promotion of general information and culture. 

“A child should never be allowed to begin a sentence 
until he is ready to finish 1t—that is, until he knows all 
the words in it. Teachers should proceed from the kncwn 
to the unknown, from the present to the absent, from the 
simple to the complex—skould use things beiore signs ; 
ideas before words, thoughts before sentences. 

“It is proper to earn money by teaching, provided the 
seeker is able to earn the money. The schools are not 
established for the convenience of those out of places at 
all, Butin some sections they are berths for incompe- 
tence.” 

Prof. Lantry said, “ It is impossible to do first rate work 
about mind unless you know something about it. The man 
or woman who undertakes to develop embryonic mental 
faculties must know something about their development. 
Good spelling means the ability to spell all the words that 
one uses. Ita person can do that we will consider him or 
her a good speller. Should the spelling go beyond one’s 
vocabulary ? No. A person's spelling should keep just 
even with it. No teacher should allow a child to spell a 
word he cannot understand. There are loose ideas as to 
the extent of a necessary vocabulary. The ability to spell 
is the ability to recall the forms of words as composed of 
letters. Blind persons are poor spellers antil they learn to 
use their ‘Singers. Deaf and dumb persons, compositors 
and copyists are generally good ones. The reason is that 
the one doesn’t kaow anything about the forme of words 
and the others are acquainted with their form. He said 
‘key’ could not be spelled correctly by sound. A child 
should not be taught to spell a word beyond his vocabu- 
lary. This may ignore the spelling book ; but there has 
not been a spelling book or @ spelling class as such, in the 
best schools of the world for many years, and all educators 
now agree that the spelling book is useless in school. 
There is a natural order in which the senses are brought 
to bear on an object, and tae idea once formed by this 
process the expression of that idea naturally and virtaally 
follows, and when a child has command of a word which 
he uses, his spelling of the word is perfect.” 





New York State Teachers’ Association. 
DRAWING EXRIBIT. 

The exhibit of drawing at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion this year was a feature ot much interest. We tully 
endorse the claims so clearly and forcibly presented by the 
chairman of the committee, Mr, H. P. Smith of Brooklyn, 
in his report before the association, July 6, ‘that indastrial 
drawing is one of the most important branches of educa- 
tion taught in our schools, if properly taught, and that it 
should be made a part of the qurriculum ot study in allf the 
graded schools in our State.” 





for comparing resu!ts of different methods of teaching, and 
thus prove an incentive to better work.” 

Those who have taken note of the class of work exhib- 
ited from year to year, the past five years, will find a very 
marked change. Then it showed largely am attempt at 
the ornamental, picture making, etc. Now it shows more 
of the practical and useful. 

There were ten cities and two villages represented by 
class-work in the exhibit this year. 

New York.—The primary department of Grammar 
School No. 49 (Miss 8. J. Buckelew, principal) sent a num- 
ber of slates showing good dictation-work from one of 
the lower classes. 

Brooklyn.— For several years Brooklyn has sent five 
exhibits, This year, school No. 16, Leonard Duukley, 
principal, sent books from every grade showiug good ex- 
ecution and many excellent designs. Some of the pen- 
and-ink work from the advanced classes, designs for wall- 
paper and shades, borders and monograms, were very fine, 
The other schools exhibiting from Brooklyn were Nos. 
31, 33, 37 and 10. 

Albany exhibited good work from the High School; 
also many designs for Jace, also panel and center piece de- 
signs, and specimen sheets from several of the «grammar 
schools. The drawings were large and very well drawn. 
Kingston exhibited work from all the different grades 
arranged very neatly in portfolio form. The work was 
all good, aad shows that the schools there are doing the 
right kind of drawing, and doing it well. 

Newburgh was well represented, both by specimen work 
end books from all the different grades, and also by the 
examination papers in drawing. ‘ Well-finished lines and 
careful work” was the general verdict of those who ex- 
amined this exhibit. 

Syracuse presented some guod work, large drawings, 
and well mounted. All the different grades were repre 

sented by books and specimen sheets—a notable feature of 
the exhibit trom this city was the specimen sheets of 
business writing and lettering by pupils from several of 
the grammar schools. 

Poughkeepsie sent books from each’ grade; many were 
excellent. 

Saratoga, Waterford, Amsterdam and Rome exhibited 
books and svecimen werk. 

Yonkers.—Union school No. 2 sent a very large exhibit 
of specimen work, showing a great variety of designs for 
borders, center pieces, wall-paper and carpets, and from 
the academic class of girls some excellent designs in water 
color. The exhibit, as a whole, was very good and chows 
that great progress has been made. 

A few suggestion: may be made: There should be more 
drawing from dictation, because this helps to train the 
pupils te be thinkers as well as to be rapid workers. Then 
models should be more used ; there is too much drawing 
from the flat. Drawing from objects is the end to be 
sought and must be steadily aimed at from the beginning. 


> 


George Merriam. 








George Merriam was born in Worcester, Mass., Jan. 19, 
1803, and was the oldest son of Dan and Thyrza Merriam. 
He worked on his fathet’s farm in West Brookfield until 
he was fifteen years old and then went into a country 
store as clerk, where he remained on'y a few months, 
going from the store to tke printing office of his uncle, 
Ebenezer Merriam, in the same town, as av apprentice to 
the printing business, His faithfulness and fidelity to his 
employer's interests, as an apprentice, won for him a 
parinership with his uncle upon his coming to his majority. 
At about the time of h's coming of age bis father died, 
leaving a widow with four sons and three daughters, of 
whom George was the oldest, to whom he afterwards 
became practically a father. 

In 1831 Mr. Merriam removed to Springfield, and in 
August of that year went into business with his brother 
Charles, the afterwards eminently successfal and far famed 
firm being then formed. The business at first was that of 
pr.nting and bookselling, and by degrees crew into book 
publishing. In 1847 they bought the plates and copynght 
ot Webster's large Dictionary, which was then published 
in two large volumes, and which up to that time was 
without popular appreciation or patronage. Its radical 
changes in spelling made it quite objectionable to teachers 
and educators, students and similar classes of people, but 
in its new hands it was revamped, reformed and rejuve- 





Tn citing the advantages of these exhibits of school work 
Mr. Smith says: “‘ They afford teachers an opportunity 





A Jeading characteristic of Mr. Merriam's business life 
was industry, and to this was added concentration, prompt- 
ness and prudence. In these respects he and his brother 
Oharles were twins—like minded and in both sentiment 
and action closely united. They confined themselves 
closely to one series of books, mainly to that one great 
book, Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. They were large 
advertisers—very large, and there is scarcely a newspaper 
or serial publicatiun in our land but what has had the 
familiar engraving of the open dictionary or the terse 
heading in bold type of, “Get the Best,” repeatedly 
presented!in its advertising columns. In the long compe- 
tition,which prevailed; many years since, between the 
Webster and Worcester dictionaries, they were hard fight- 
ers. * Yet they never fought offensively or underhandedly. 
It was an open, honest aud above board war, the Webster 
contestants,at least, being always watchful, vigilant, 
sleepless and untiring. But through all this, sharp 
bargaining was a course of procedure vnknown to the 
house. “Do it now” was the phrase always on his tongue 
and his heart and hands worked closely in unison with his 
vigorously made expression. It was his custom to keepa 
placard hung above his business desk, and to circulate the 
same freely, headed and reading as follows : 

“po IT now.” 
“A worthy Qnaker thus wrote : ‘I expect to pass through 
this world but once ; if, therefore, there be any kindness I 
can show, or any good thing I can do to my fellow human 
beings, let me do it now. Let me not defer or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again,” 
So thoroughly had he become imbued, in his later days 
at least, with this Quaker doctrine, in the conduct of all 
his affairs, whether business, social, political or religious, 
and so closely had it become indoctrinated into his system 
of life that his family have often told him, laughingly, that 
these words expressed nothing new to him—that he always 
had “ done it now,” and that the only chance of improve- 
ment with Lim was to make it read, “ Do it yesterday.” 





On the Hudson. 


The pen of the poet and the pencil of the artist have so 
frequently united to record the grandeur and sublimity of 
the Hudson, and with such graphic fidelity, that little of 
interest remains unsaid or unsketched. Every point of its 
bold and beautiful scenery might be made the subject of a 
picture, and every tincident ofits past bistory the subject 
of a poem; it requires no great research to discern new 
and prominent objects of attraction. Perhaps, however, 
there is no portion of this beautiful river which partakes 
more of the picturesque, or combines more of the wild and 
wonderful than the highlands ; 
the history of the present with the wand of tradition, and 
past events shall Jive in the future as legends, romance 
will nevhr revel in a more bewitching region. 

Fiction has already, in the “Spy” and “Rip Van 
Winkle,” flung its imazinative veil over this portion of the 
river,—covering but not concealing them. 

By the mellow light of the moon, when nature is in 
repose, i's magic influence is fully felt. On one of those 
floating palaees of the Pevple’s Tine, the “ Drew,” we 
were foatunate in having an opportunity to contemplate 
the scene at such an hour. The moon had risen from a 
mass of clouds which formed a line across the sky so level 
that fancy saw her ascending from a dark ses, while her 
silvery light Jay softened on the landscape ; silence was 
over all save when the reverberations of the paddles were 
echoed from the deep shadows of the rocks, while ever 
and anon the white sail of a sloop would steal into sigh 
from the deep gloom, like some shrouded spirit gligt 
from the confines ofa gian’scavern. We would sight 
to all who can, to takethe trip to Albany on/partic- 
boats of the People’s Line. We speak of thignfortable. 
ularly because its boats are so large, airy ayigement, are 
The arrangements, owing to the efficientequirements of 
well designed to meet the most exac’cannot be bestow- 
travel On Capt. Roc too much piraveling public. 
ed ; his name is in the moutho®’———-_ 

———-¥ school super'stenhd which 

“Taat Fettow.”—A Sur7j had no teas commenced 
day took in hand a class) gon arr” 1s conversation 
had recently been geth<” tie $%o —— Instantly 
talking with them, at” iow down an boy at the 
equired, “Is there AY .*' »wn there. 


: 4 Who see sinfy) ; 
oae of the brightest Jy, nfulness in “tha¢ 
, Y, are v ‘ . 
end of thg seat.¢ clearly than dane thane the sins 
The numhmitted, ey them- 


fellow” ° 


and when time shall touch 





nated and started on the way to the great edt cational and 
pecuniary achievement and success of its after years. 
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LETTERS. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





I am receiving the Jourwat regularly, and I assure you 
its luminous columns are read with p'easure. It is beyond 
my comprehension to understand how my brother teachers 
can do justice toj their pupils without its aid. I know 
that I can teach more interestingly and better with its 
many practical suggestions. : 

Ihave a scholar who has been a pupil of the city schools, 
eight years of age, who reads well, yet can not perform 
with slate and pencil simple examples in addition and 
subtraction, although she can solve them mentally, Now 
I teach them at once to use the'slate and pencil. 

I employed this exercise in the school not long since : I 
wrote the word store. on the blackboard and requested the 
scholars to see how many words they could build from 
the letters round in this word. Nearly all of them com- 
peted and did remarkably well. One reached 132 good 
Knglish words. This leads the pupils to understand the 
meaning of a word. One?girl of nine years brought 96 
words without a mistake in spelliog. 

I wish to know which of the many works on Theory 
and Practice of Teaching you prefer ; also tell me where J 
may secure a work on the cuitivation of the faculties in 
a truly educational manner. W. C. V. H. 

(The best single work is certainly D. P. Page's Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. { There is no work published 
that will cover the ground on Cultivation of the Faculties 
though some are published. See the ‘ Educational 
Books” the publishers advertise. Your method of using 
the slate and pencil from the first day they euter the school 
is correct ; it is a pity that all do not pursue it. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the pupil must (1) be interested 
and (2) employed. He whocan do this can teach. There 
will be a series ot valuable papers on the “ Practice of 
Teaching” in September. But the practice of teaching is 
like the practice of medicine, as yet—that is experimental. 
You must experiment, note results, ani then tell others.— 
Ep.) 





Up to April last I was principal of the schvol in this 
place for nearly five years ; had seen and helped its growth 
from twenty-nine pupils to 198, and gave it the reputa- 
tion of a first class graded school. It was regarded by the 
State superintendent as the best school, all things con- 
sidered, in txe State. But last spring the school board 
asked me to work for less pay than last year, although 
they had continually promised me that if I would stay by 
them and build up the school while they were pcor, they 
would stand by me when they were able. It is not denied 
that I fulfilled, to the letter, my part of the contract; but 
they have meanly failed to perform their's.) They wanted 
a cheap man, and got him. Seeing they were determined 
upon having a cheap mav, I looked elsewhere and was 
elected assistant principal in the high school at » at 
an advance of $220 per year over what they pay their 
cheap man here—$50 more than I ever asked them had I 
taught this school for the next five years. Now they feel 
sick and sold. 

I must in justice to you say that I have been corstantly 
inspired to better work from the reading of the Journat, 
and to it 1 owe much of my success, while teaching here, 
a success that enabled me to obtain the higher and much 
better-paying situation in N, L. 

(We rejoice over the success of our friend. Let every 
teacher take pains to let the public know what good 
teaching is—and further that it is a scarce article. So long 
as the teachers stand silent without protest and allow those 
without any experience to be putin, so long the “cutting 
down” will go on. Protest against the employment of 
persons not prepared at educational schools and the matter 
wil] be helped.) 








From a County Superintendent : 

“T give it as my opinion, unsought perhaps by you, that 
there are no better educational p2pers in the U. S. than 
the Journat md Inerrtute. Bold, fearless, aggressive, 
they must command attention wherever read. Their edi- 
torials come in words that show the deep earnestness of 
the author. They are not written simply to amuse, but 
breathe forth the feeling of a soul inspired by a great 
theme. In pointing oui evils in school management, the 
evils in the selection of officers, of “cramming,” of “ pa-- 
rot methods,” of class exercise, ete, it is not done in a 
spirit of mere criticism, but with a clearness that shows 
honesty, with a force that carries conviction that is not 
dead. Go on, such a course must elevate the school sys- 
tem to its proper place among American institutions. 


Educational Journalism. 


(Read by the Editor at the N. Y. State Teachers Association, 
at Saratoga July 8, 1881). 

Educational progress and the publication ‘of educations} 
methods and ideas are inseparable. The gospel of educa- 
tion must be preached to every teacher, There have 
been good teachers in every age ; because genius will tri- 
umph over all obstacles’ Such are necessarily few, bat the 
expansion of the field demands many good teachers. To 
accomplish this, the meeting of teachers for consultation 
was soon seen to be a profound necessity ; yet tew teach- 
ers can or will assemble ; of the 30,000 teachers in the 
State of New York hardly 300 meet annually. Bot many 
thousands will desire to read what is done and said by 
those who meet. 

The diffusion of educational news is important, but it is 
only a part of the great work of the educational journals, 
The description of tne closing exercises of the various 
schools in New York State for the present season would 
make a bulky volume. I hold that the educaticnal jour 
nal must for its main province preach the educational gospel 
—that is, ann. unce the condition on which education is 
possible. 

The wonderful Teacher who walked in Judea and taught 
as no man ever taught, nearly two thousand years ago 
uttered words the world cannot forget. Where should 
we be without them! His utterances form a body of 
moral and religious thought that constitutes a basis more 
solid than the granite floor on which the oceansrest. Sup- 
pose now, that a journal had been published in those days 
and that all that Christ did and said, that the sermon en 
tLe Mount had appeared in full in its columos! Or svp- 
pose that the words of Socrates and Plato had been re- 
po'ted in an Athenian newspaper-and preserved | Plain. 
ly the Dark Ages would never have settled down on the 
earth like a dreadful eclipse. 

Our educational progress has been hindered for want of 
adiffusion of educational ideas and methods. Progress 
has been made, but our schools are in a crude state at the 
best. To more real advansement we must hold what we 
have discovered. The art of education is now being gain- 
ed by costly experiment. If one who essays to teach 
knew io advance what one had discovered who had taught 
for years, the experiment woald in :n0st cases prove suc- 
cessful. 

Among those who are now teaching there are men more 
or less like Pestalozzi, Froebel and Page—they are men of 
genius following what a genius generally works st—a 
poverty-stricken business, Their work is hidden by the 
four walle of the school-room ; they are followed by the 
benedictions of grateful pupils, it is true, but what becomes 
of their discoveries ? 

The educational journal proposes as one of its chief ends 
to preserve and diffuse the thcughts and plans of those 
who have made discoveries in the art of teaching. The 
method which one man has found to awaken an interest 
and to elicit thought is detailed, and may be tried by an- 
other. This will lead in the process of time to the an- 
nouncement of general principles, The valuable papers 
read at the meetings of teachers, appearing in the columns 
of educational journals, will diffuse far and wide the dis- 
coveries each makes in this only partially knowledge- 
field. 

A few, a very few will remember that we owe a debt 
of gratitude to Francis Dwight, than whom the public 
schools never had a better fmend. To him the low condi- 
tion of the country schools appealed. He heard the voice 
of the children crying, * Raise us ; it is not our fault that 
we are born without advantages.” But how can the 
schools be improved without improving the teachers, The 
female teachers were paid in 1840 from seventy-five cents 
a week upward ; $1.00 was an average price. Mr. Dwi; ht 
began to publish the District School Jourual—probably not 
one hundred teachers subscribed for it ; it was given away 
as an educational tract. Butthe effect was marked; it 
was one of the means that helped on the building of better 
buildiags and the payment of better salaries and the re- 
quirement of better qualifications, The fathers of our 
school system did well to honor Franc’s Wright; his 
humble paper was a mighty lever. 

It ic one of the queer features of the case that educa- 
tional journals have not met among teachers with the favor 
they deserve. Nearly every one who has started a journal 
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pertaining to education but has either failed outright—or 


lost money and time. The first builders of a railroad log 
their investments, but those who buy them out mak 
money. In the case of educational journals it has bea 
failure all the time. The New York Teacher, although the 
State Association canvassed assiduously for it, neve 
reached but a few thousand subscribers. The teachey 
were indifferent to its progress ; they wanted ever places. 
‘let others row the boat ; let us enjoy the ride,” said 4) 
but a few. 

A change has slowly taken place. It may be affirmej 
that the earnest teacher is like his pupils—avquiring mor 
knowledge every day. The great truth that art is long 
most especially the art of teaching, has begun to be ap. 
parent, Cast-1ron while abounding in the school. 
room, must either give place to genius, artistic skill anj 
proficiency in the art of teaching ; or the schools are , 
damage instead of an advantage. The teacher needs tp 
know the ideas and methods of others. He must com 
into close relation with his profession. The currents of 
educational thoughts, knowledge and ideas flow to-day 
more strongly in the educativmal. journal than anywhere 
else to-day. Would you know how high the education 
tide rises to-day, you can find out nowhere else 80 surely 
and so readily as in the educational journal. 





School Laws. 





WHO CAN VOTE AT SCHOOL MtrETINGS IN NEW YORK STATE, 


State Supt. Neil Gilmour has issued a circular in re‘et. 
ence to the amendments lately made to the Legislature, 
section 12, title 7, general school laws, The followings 
a copy of the act ; 

§ 12. Every person of full age residing in any neighbor. 
hood or school district and entitled to hold lands in this 
State, who owns or hires real property in such neighbor. 
hood or school district liable to taxation for school pur- 
pose, and every resident of such neighborhood or district 
who is a citizen of the United States, above the aze of 
twenty-one years, and who has permanen'ly residing with 
him or her achild or children of school age, some one ot 
more of whom shall have attended the district school furs 
period of at least eight weeks within one year preceding, 
and every such resident} and citizen as aforesaid, who 
owns eny personal property assessed on the last preceding 
assessment roll of the town, exceeding fifty dollars in 
value, exclusive of such as is exempt from execution, ani 
no other, shall be entitled to vote at any school meeting 
held in such neighborhood or district. 

He says: There are still three classes of voters at school 
meetings in this State : 

1, Persons (male and female) who are residents of the 
district, of the age of twenty one years, entited to hold 
lands in this State, who either own or hire real estate in 
the district liable to taxation for school purposes. 

2. Citizens of the United{ States (male and female) 
above the age of twenty-one years, who are resi'ents o! 
the district, and who have permanently residing with 
them a child or children of schoul age, some cne or more 
of whom shall have attended the schoc] of the district for 
a period of at least eight weeks within the year preced- 
ing the time at which the ‘vote is offered. Under this 
clause of the law, both the fathers and the mothers of the 
children referred to are entitled to vote. 

3. Citizens of the United States (male and femole,) 
above the age of twenty-one years, who are residents of 
the district, and who have been assessed on the last pre- 
ceding town assessment roll for personal property exceed- 
ing $50 in value, exclusive of such as is exempt fro. 
execution. 

Section eighteen of title seven of chapter 555 of the 
laws of 1864 was amended as follows : 

No tax voted by a district meeting for building, biring 
or purchasing a school-house exceeding the sum of $50 
shall be levied by the trustees unless the commissioner in 
whose district the school-house of said district is situat- 
ed shall certify in writing his approval of such iarger 
sum, 

Section nineteen was hereby amended as follows : 

Whenever a majority of all the inhabitants of any school 
district entitled to vote, to be ascertained by taking and 
recording the ayes and noes of such inhabitants attending 
at ary annual, special or adjourned school district mect- 
ing, legally called or held, shall determine that the sum 
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proposed and provided for in the next preceding section 
shall be raised by installments, it shail be the duty of the 
trustees of such district, and they are hereby authorized 


to cause the same to be raised, levied and collected in 
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ual installments in the same manner and Swith the like 
authority that other school taxes jare raised, levied and 
collected, and to make out their tax list and warrant for 
thecollection of such installments, with interest thereon 
as they become payable according to the vote of the said 
inhabitants ; but the payment or collection of the last in- 
stallment shail not be extended beyond ten years from 
the time such vote was taken ; and no vote to levy any 
such tax shall be reconsidered except at an adjourned gen- 
eral or special meeting to be held within thirty days there- 
after, and the same majority shall be required for recon- 
sideration that was had to impose such tax. For the 
purpose o! giving effect to these provisions, the trustees 
are hereby authorized, whenever a tax shall have been 
voted to be collected in installments for the purpose of 
building a new school-house, to borrow so much of the 
sum voted as may be necessary, at a rate of interest not 
exceeding six per cent, and to issue bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness thereof, which shall be a charge 
upon the district end be paid at maturity, and which shall 
not be sold below par ; due notice of the time and place 
of the sale of such bonds shall be givet at least ten days 
prior thereto. 

Section thirty-nine was hereby amended as follows : 

Common schools in the several school districts of this 
State shall be free to all persons over five and under 
twenty-one years ot age residing in the district as herein- 
after provided, but non-residents of a district, if otherwise 
competent, may be admitted into the school of a district, 
with the written corisent of the trustees, of of a majority 
of them, upon such terms as the trustees shall prescribe ; 
provided that if such non resident pupils, their parents or 
guardians shall be liable to be taxed for the support of 
said schools in the district, on account of owning property 
therein, the amount of any such tax paid by a non-resi- 
dent pupil, his parent or guardian, during the current school 
year, shall be deducted from the charge for tuition. 

Subdivision seven of section tweuty-seven of title three 
of chapter 555 of the laws of 1864 was amended as fol- 
lows : 

In the apportionment of 1852 and in every subsequent 
apportionment, they shall apportion one half of such re- 
maining unapportioned moneys in the like manner and 
upon the same basis, among such school districts and parts 
of districts as are entitled to share in the epportionment 
in proportion tothe average daily attendance of pupils of 
lawful school age, resident therein, assuming in every 
ease that the term has consisted of the term prescribed 
by law, namely, 140 days and:no more.’ 





The Great Comet of 1881. 





Tho.gh less striking in appearance than Donati's comet 
of 1858, it is oneofthe most brilliant and interesting of 
these erratic visitors to our skies that scientists have been 
permitted to study. So far as heard from, the comet was 
firs. observed in the northern hemisphere about four o’clock 
of the morning of June 20th, by G. W. Simmons, Jr., of 
Boston, while camped at Moreles, Mex., thirty miles west 
of Eagle Pass, west of the Rio Grande, abeut lat. 29. 

It appeared in constellation Auriga, about eight degrees 
from the star Capella, and from its proximity to the 3un 
was at firat visible each clear day only for a short time 
just before sunrise and again for a little while in the even- 
ing. Its northward motion, however, soon carried it to a 
position permanently above the horizon, At first the 
head ot the comet shone like a star of the first magnitude, 
while the tail glowed like a streamer of the northern 
lights. 

At Harvard University, on the 24th, the comet was 
thought to be about sixty-nine million miles from the sun 
and twenty-nine million miles from the earth. The nu- 
cleus was estimated to be one thousand mules in diameter, 
the. coma or nebulous head twelve thousand miles in di- 

, and. ub n wiles long. 

Thus far no agreement has been arrived at among as- 
tronomers touching the comet’s identity ard orbit. By 
some its (approximate) elements ate thought to resemble 
most those of the comet of 1807 ; others find greater re- 

to the elefnents of the comet of 1684. The ma- 
i obpervers hold. tat te comet is receding, having 
"2 perihelion passage some time in June, various 
dates being given. Most probably the comet is the one 
observed by Dr. Gould m South America on the first of 
June. 





The comet was photographed for the first time June 26 


by Dr. Henry Drapée of thigity, apd on peveral enoceed: 


ing nights ics photograph was secured here, and also, it is 
reported, in Europe. Dr, Draper has likewise made careful 
studies of the composition of the several parts of the comet 
by means ofspectrum analysis, The nucleus gives a con- 
tinuous spectrum, indicating a solid or liquid body heated 
to ineandescence. The coma, or cloud about the head of 
the comet, gives a banded spectrum indicating the pres- 
ence of some compound of carbon in the gaseous envelope. 
The tail gives a continuous spectrum which is not crossed 
by the characteristic lines of solar light, from which it is 
inferred that the tail shines by its own light, not by re- 
flected sunlight, and that the incandescent particles which 
compose the tail are solid. On the strength of these dis- 
coveries Dr, Draper expresses the beliet that the nucleus 
is composed of mineral substances, partly perhaps of olivine, 
which is an ingredient of meteorites, and of sore volatile 
element which yields to tke influence of heat. As the 
comet approaches the sun, the volatile part is turned into 
gas by the heat, and flames out to form the coma. The 
tact that the coma is always on the sunward side of the 
nucleus strengthens this supposition. But after burstiag 
forth on the side toward the sun, the vapor seems to be 
repelled and to stream away from the sap, thus forming 
the tail. The cause of this repulsion cannot be absolutely 
asserted ; but in all probability electricity has something 
to do with it.-- Scientific American, 





Bed-Rock Principles. 





Prof, Ogden, Principal of the Ohio Central Normal 
School and late President of the Ohio State Teachers As- 
sociation, la¥s down the following articles of faith; 

1. That sound academic learning is the only basis for 
successful professional practice in teaching. 

2. That this should, as far as possible, be acquired in 
the public schools and colleges, with which the state is 
liberally supplied, and for which abundant provision kas 
been made, 

3. That since this is not done in the majority of cases, 
owing, in part, to a: misconception of the duties of normal 
schools, they are compelled tu do this academic work in 
conrection with the professional training. 

4, TLat no amount of cramming for County Examina- 
tions will make good teachers; but that this interferes, 
rather, with comprehensive professional acquirements and 
sound learning. 

5. That] to teach well requires more than a mere 
knowledge of the branches, as such, however, extended 
this knowledge may be, That knowledge must be vital- 
ized and exalted by spiritual force and native intelligence, 
befere it becomes efficient as an educational agent. 

6. That in a professional course for teachers, such as 
should be established {in every normal schooi, the first 
thing to be studied is man, in all his possible relations, 
both asa physical and metaphysical being; also as to his 
antecedents and history, and his possible future, 

7. That the various kinds of knowledge or science, and 
all employments and activities must next be studied, or in 
the same connection, not as an end, however, but as a 
means for producing an end, to-wit: making;man what 
he ought to be. 

8. That upon these two great principles or departments 
of professional knowledge, to-wit: Man as an end, and 
knowledge as a means, the only sale and cousistent. methods 
can be established, they being self-evolved, and not su- 
perinduced. 

9. That the Kindergarten System as developed by 
Frederick {Froebel, suggests the true method of treat- 
ment for childhood; that the law of self-activity is the 
only law of harmonious development; and that the same 
principles and practices so efficient bere, cap, with 
variations to suit age and circumstances, be carried into 
every school and college in the land. 





Tue Test or Srupy.—One of the best testsof the value 
of one’s studies, secular or religious, is the ability to con- 
tinue those siudies by independent investigation. <A 
leading American educator has said that “the fruit of eda- 
cation is the desire to learn ;” and it aever ought to be 
forgotten that the student is not well educated ifhe has 
nothing better toshow than a mind stored with facts, That 
education is the best which leaves in the mind a constan 
desire to gain new kno and gives it the power 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
A School ona Ship, 








In the year 1873, some prominent New York mer- 
chants had a law passed to have a school kept on a 
ship so as to teach young men to be sailors. The U.S, 
government furnish a ship; itsmameis ‘St. Mary’s,” 
and it may be seen at the foot of Twenty-third street, 
East River, except when out on a cruise during vacation. 

To gain admission, it is necessary, in the first place, 
for you te be a New Yorker, and fully fifteen years old. 
Written consent of the parent or guardian, is next re- 
quired, together with a written testimonial of good 
character. Then you must answer, in writing, as to 
whether you have had scarlet fever, small-pox, measles, 
or whooping-cough ; whether you are subject to fits, and 
have been vaccinated. The surgeon examines you, and 
if you have the slightest trouble with your eyesight, or 
hearing, or are in any way liable to disease, or unfit for 
the severity of a sailor’s life, he will find it out, and you 
must make up your mind to go into some other busi- 
ness. 

Then follows the scholastic examination, which, how- 
ever, is not at allsevere. The boy who cannot read, 
write and spell, decently well, or has not learned his 
multiplication-table is quickly dropped. 

Your outfit consists of the following articles: Two 
pairs of boots, or shoes; three towels, three pairs of 
heavy socks, three pairs of heavy drawers, three heavy 
undershirts, three pocket handkerchiefs, one scrub 
brush, one box of blacking, two combs, thread, needles, 
wax and buttons. 

In addition, each boy must deposit the sum of thirty- 
five dollars, which will be expended in completing his 
outfit and furnishing him with anything else that he 
may need during his school-term. 

There are teachers who give instruction in reading, 
wri‘ ing, spelling, grammar, geography, arithmetic, navi- 
gation and seamanship ; instruction is given as to knot- 
ting and splicing, the names of every rope, sail and spar, 
the use of the palm and needle, and marking of log and 
lead-lines, heaving the same, calling out soundings, etc. 
Rowing, sculling and handling a boat under sail, boxing 
the compass, steering and taking compass-bearings, the 
colors and arrangements of running lights, and other 
duties incident to sea-life are also taught. 

The daily routine is as follows: Atsix A.M., all hands 
are called and the hammocks neatly stowed, the boys 
wash and have their breakfast of tea, coffee, mush, 
bread and butter. At eight A. M., all hands turn out for 
inspection, the scripture lesson is read, and the regular 
school-exercises follow till 12:30. Dinner at one P. M., 
clear up desks at two, school-exercises at 2:30 until 4:30, 
supper at 6:30, sweep down at six, after which comes 
recreation, bathing and washing clothes till 9:30, when 
all hands ‘“‘turnin.” There are also set times for holy- 
stoning, or washing decks, exercising with the guns, 
small arms and cutlases. 

On the cruise which takes place every summer, the 
boys are divided into watches, and with six able seamen 
shipped for the purpose, they are required to do regular 
sailor’s duty—shortening or making sail, taking the 
wheel, standing look-out, and the like. An examina- 
tion is held at the end of the cruise, at which the gradu- 
ating boys receives certificates and medals. Such gradu- 
ates are then fully competent to fill the position of 
second mates in the merchant’s service. 

The object of this school is to teach boys to know 
what to do onaship without the cursing and beating 
they would otherwise get from brutal captains. By 
knowing what to do they can get good wages at once. 
In fact, captains are always anxious to get them for they 
make good sailors. As it is now, the ships are pretty 
much filled with foreigners and those of the worst sort, 
so that intelligent sailors are eagerly sought for.—Schol- 
ar’s Companion. 





Me: D: ©. Miiis's ift of $75,000 to endow a ebair of 
Moral Philosopy and Civil Polity in the University of 
California, is approved by the Philadelphia Ledger, on the 

‘that “Me; “Mills has done “a better thing by 

en existing college, than if be had given a 

much larger sum toward founding » new institution to 
is mame”, ‘The Ledyer holis that seventy- 
dollars for a chair for the investigation of 
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Spontaneous Combustion. 





It has been known for a long time that things have 

burnt up without any one setting them on fire, and 
much thought has been expended to find out the 
reason. , 
. Among the substances subject to spontaneous combus- 
tion is pulverised charcoal. A load was delivered in an 
out-house of a clergyman in Leipsic ; the door by acci- 
dent was left open, and. the wind blew sprinklings of 
snow on the charcoal. This caused the charcoal to ig- 
nite, and as the day was windy the whole range of 
building was burned to ashes. The same thing will take 
place with ashes from wood. Sometimes these are 
stored in barrels or boxes, and if they are accidentaly wet 
ignition takes place. This is the cause of mysterious 
fires in cellars in rural districts. 

A gentleman had been having his house painted, and 
one night the painters left their working pants, their 
pots and their brushes on the asphaltum floor of the cel- 
lar. They had previously with a bunch of rags removed 
from their hands with spirits of turpentine the paint 
with which they were soiled. The ball of rags took fire, 
the pants and paint pots followed, and the house was 
burned to the ground. It wasa wild winter night, and 
the family barely escaped with their lives. 

In the carriage factory of Messrs. Eaton & Gilbert, 
Troy, New York, a drop of linseed oil was seen to fall 
into an open paper of lampblack. It set it on fire, and 
came near, for many combustibles were close by, burn- 
ing down the whole great factory. 

In several instances oilcloth in large rolls has taken 
fire in damp weather. A planter in Virginia sent his 
servant to Fredericksburg for a roll of oilcloth. It was 
a warm day and the wagon was open. During the jour- 
ney home it began to rain, and the roll of oilcloth took 
fire on the road, Another instance occurred in Phila- 
delphia. An order from the War Department came for 
knapsacks for a regiment. The sacks were all finished 
and collected, and counted over and left in a pile in the 
paint shop about ten o’clock on Saturday night, so as to 
be sent to Washington by cars early on Monday morn- 
ing. On entering the paint shop before daylight on 
Monday morning no knapsacks were to be found. In 
their place was nothing but a heap of smouldering 
ashes ! 

Newly pressed hay frequently ignites, as do also oat- 
meal and cornmeal in barrels. During the famine in 
Treland in 1847-48 a vessel was dispatched from New 
York with a cargo of cornmeal for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, In discharging the bags from the vessel the last 
three were found to be on fire. 

The American Journal of Science gives a remarkable 
instance of the spontaneous combustion of wood. A 
gentleman, two years previous to the occurrence, re- 
ceived a piece of wood, supposed to be cedar, detached 
from a large piece dug up thirty-nine feet below the sur- 
face near Lancaster, Penn. The piece weighed a few 
ounces, and it was broken in two and laid upon a white 
pine shelf. About four days before the discovery of the 
fire he had ocgasion to wipe the dust from the shelf and 
from the piece of cedar with a wet cloth. Three days 
afterward it was discovered that the piece of wood had 
ignited and combustion was proceeding so rapidly that 
in a few minutes the shelf would havo been on fire. 

Decayed wood is also liable to spontancous combustion 





if heated somewhat. At Winchester, Conn., workmen 
discovered smoke arising from a barren upland. The 
sun was excessively hot at the time. When they went 
to seek the origin of the smoke, they found that the re- 
mains of an old decayed hemlock log had burst into a 
blaze, and, was. burning fiercely. Many other curious 
cases are related. 4 

A gentleman on a cold, keen winter night, retired to 
his sleeping room. He had worn silk stockings over his 
woolen ones during the day. On undressing for bed, as 
he drew off his silk stockings, he heard a sharp, crack- 
ling noise, but paid no special attention to it, In the 
morning, on looking for his stockings, he found them 
consumed to ashes, without having set fire to the chair 
on which they were laid. A workman in the Jersey 
City abattoir threw off his blue blouse, and in a short 


time afterward it was found to be on fire.—Scholar’? 


Companion. 





How to Prevent Drowning. 





A writer in Nature says: ‘‘ When one of the inferior 
animals takes to the water, falls, or is thrown in, it in- 
stantly begins to walk as it does when out of the water. 
But when a man who cannot “swim” falls into the 
water, he makes a few spasmodic struggles, throws up 
his arms, and drowns. In order, then, to escape drown- 
ing, it is only necessary to do as the brute does, and that 
is to tread or walk the water. Any man, any woman, 
any child, who can walk on land may also walk on the 
water just as readily as the animal does, if only he will, 
and that without any prior instruction or drilling what- 
ever. Throw a dog into the water and he treads or 
walks instantly, and there is no imaginable reason why 
a human being under like circumstances should not do 
as the dog does. 

The ignorance of the possibility of treading water, 
strikes me as one of the most singular things in the his- 
tory of man, and speaks very little mdeed for his intel- 
ligence. The man who wishes to saye his life and can- 
not swim, must strike alternately, one, two, one, two, 
but without hurry or precipitation, with hand and foot 
exactly as the brute does. Whether he be provided with 
paw or hoof, the brute swims with the greatest ease and 
buoyancy. The human being, if he will, can do so too, 
with the further immense advantage of having a paddle- 
formed hand, and of being able to rest himself when 
tired, by floating, a thing of which the animal has no 
conception. 


Men as well as animals are able to sustain themselves for : 


long distances in the water, and would do so much 
oftener were they not incapacitated, by sheer terror, 
as well as by ignorance of their real powers. 

The printed injunction should be pasted up on all boat- 
houses, on every boat, at every bathing-place. and in 
every school: ‘‘ Tread water when you find yourself out 
of your depth” Every one, of whatever age or sex, or 
however encumbered with clothing, might tread water 
with at least as much facility, even in a breaking sea, as 
a four-footed animal does. The position of a person who 
treads water is in other respects very much safer and 
better than is the sprawling attitude we assume in ordi- 
nary swimming. And then the beauty of it is that we 
can tread water without any preliminary teaching, 
whereas to ‘‘swim” involves time and pains, entails 
considerable fatigue, and is very seldom adequately ac- 


quired, after all. The Indians on the Missouri river, 
| when they have occasion to traverse that impetuous 
stream, invariably tread water just as the dog treads it. 
Young persons of both sexes, of the natives of Joanna, 
an isJand on the coast of Madagascar, walk the water, 
carrying fruit and vegetables to ships lying to, in the 
offing miles away. The Croomen, when their canoes up- 
set in the seaway on the coast of Africa, walk the water 
with the utmost facility. At Madras, messengers with 
letters secured in an oilskin cap plunge into the boiling 
surf and make their way, treading the water, to vessels 
outside, through a sea in which an ordinary European 
boat will not live. At the Cape of Good Hope men pro- 
ceed to the vessels in the offing through the mountain 
billows, treading the water as they go with the utmost 
security. And yet here, on our shores and amid smooth 
waters, men, women, and children perish like flies an- 
nually, when treading the water Ww u!¢ suffice to res- 
cue them every one.—Scholar's Companion. 





Ole Bull and His Famous Violin. 





In the year 1839 Ole Bull gave concerts at Vienna ; 
at that time Rhehazek was a collector of violins. Ole 
Bull saw at his house a wonderful violin ; he just went 
wild over it. Rhehazek was as poor as a church mouse. 
Though he had no end of money invested in the most 
valuable instruments, he never sold any ‘of them unless 
when forced by hunger. Ole Bull invited Rhehazek to 
his concerts and made him some very temyping offers. 
Rhehazek said to Ole Bull that he should have it for 
4,C00 ducats, but not yet. In 1841 he died, and Ole Bull 
got the valued instrument. 

Rhehazek told him that in 1809, when Innspruck was 
taken by the French, the soldiers sacked the town. This 
violin had been placed in the Innspruck Museum by 
Cardinal Aldobrandi at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A French soldier seized it, and sold it to Rhe- 
hazek for a trifle. This is the same violin that Ole Bull 
played on when he first came to the United States.— 
Scholar’s Companion. 





The Lucifer Match. 


Lucifer matches are now rarely heard of ; the term was 
once much used ; itmeans “light-bearing.” The inventor 
of them was Isaac Holden:; he was at the time a teacher 
in an academy at Reading, England, and gave lectures 
on chemistry. He says that about 1829 he was accustom- 
ed to rise early in the morning to pursue his studies, and 
to strike a light used a flint and steel. By striking the flint 
and steel together a spark was produced ; this fell on sul- 
phur and set it on fire. The idea occurred to him to get 
a spark of fire from some explosive substance, and he used 
chlorate of potash. This he showed to hisclass. One of 
his pupils wrote to his father, a London chemist, and 
soon matches were made that gave light themselves and 
were called ‘lucifer matches ;” a very appropriate 
name. Yousee the spark is made by the explosive 

potash, and that burns the sulphur which sets the wood 
| on fire.—Scholar’s Companion. 


Do not think of knocking out another man’s brains 
because he differs in opinion from you. It would be as 
rational to knock yourself on the head because you differ- 
ed from yourself ten yeurs ag». Hoxack Mana. 
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Established 1827. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 
. No School is Complete without them, 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


American 





Mlver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


DIXON’S 





DIXON'S 


but if they are not sold by 


office, and State. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLEICO. Jersey CGitv. N. J. 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


$$$ 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 187. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Graphite Pencils. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
AMERICAN 


GRAPHiTE PENCILS 


any dealer in your vicinity. write to us for samples 


sending 9 cents in stamps, being carrful to give your full addrees,—mame, post- 
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“My Eyes are’so ‘Tired! 
And my Head Aches so Badly!” 


“Why do our children complain of tired eyes and dull head- 
aches,” is &@ Question frequently asked by parents, and has been, and 
is, a subject of investigation by the ical fraternity. We feel 
confident it is mainly caused by the constant use of highly finished 
white paper in our schools. 

As a remedy, we desire to call attention to our NEUTRAL 
Tint Papers, which are both soft and pleasant to the eye, and can 
be used, either by day light without tiring, or gas light, without 
straining the nerves of that most delicate organ. 








The Papers Consist of: 

Legal and Foolscap, Congréss atid Bath Letter, Packet and Commercial 
Note, ruled on one side, and either bound in pads of 100 and 200 one-half sheets each, 
or ruled on all sides, and folded. Desk, or Smali Memoraridum Pads, (unruléd) in 
Nine different Sizes, from 2 1-4x4 to 8x12 1-2 inches. 

We are now offering for the Coming Season’s School Sessidiis ah ex- 
tensive line of SCHOOL EXERCISE BOOKS, in 14 different sizes and styles; 
made from White, and Manila Writing Paper, in plain and fancy ruling ; bound in 
Press Board, and Rope Paper Covers ; with round corners, and in every respect the 
best litie of these goods now in the market. 


No. Size. Style. Price per 100 Books. 
1, 8 1-2x5 1-2, Oblong, Pages Paper, Rope Covers, - ” - 5 00 
z it ’ ; ~ Press Board Covers, - - 10 00 
4 * ~ 160, cc “ “ e es os 15 00 

. . - 52, White Papér, - Rope Covérs, - - 5 00 

ii 61-258; Sqydre; a Manila Paper, “ “ . - 5% 

; } 3 7 . o oe . e 
iz 8 1-2x7, Oble m 100; White Pai per; “ “ F * . * z 10 <4 





SOMETHING NEW IN COMPOSITION BOOKS: 


“Pretty Stories.” 


? ‘ ___ (Copy-righted June 1881.) 
{ ! ; ; meet the demand for a composition book for Fuoung Children. It 
i o Gpararing ot some siatp subject at the head of each page. It 
is , in heavy paper covers with rounded corners. 
The author is Mr. William F. Kellogg of the School Journal, New York. 
Put up mn PackaGes oF 26 Boors Eacu. 
FIRST SERIES, 6 1-2 x 8 in., 24 pages, per 100 books, SooS eB ive .¢: 0 
If the above goods cannot be obtained from your stationer we will fill yout order, 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


117 FULTON AND 52 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 


$8.00 
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MITCHELL’S %<.2:~! Vacation Work and Good Pay. 
NEW ‘Now ready ore 


Teachers & Students wanted to take orders for 


The CARCANET. 


“ Will sell in wey house where a piatio or organ 
is found.”’—Schooi Journal. 


It is an elegantly bound volume of sheet music, 
all the pieces new and popular: Vocal and Instru- 
mental: Sacred and Humorous. Selected by an 


With Brackets expert for the Home Circle. The pieces in this 

and Companion, CHARTS. collection would cost in a music store $50, un- 
Published by 

T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


0. W. AGAR & BUXTON’S 


School Agency, 


42 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
the location School 
ay we are eM, fo 48 one 8 send Rca ork 
caaaibe Of paper pubiished inthe United tes, to 
a goraee . Imormation in regard 


Afull line of School and Teacher’ ; 
Md and furn! - 7 Supplies kept on 
—o—— 


Br 
1. Word Method. 


Agents have exclusive sale. Address, 
BROWN & DERBY, 
PUBLISHERS : 21 Park Place, New York. 





SCOTT’S 
Review History 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
AGhort Outline of the United States, for Review 
Grades, and Classes Preparing for College ; 
and for Beginners in the Study. 
BY DAVID B, SCOTT, JR. 


OTT’'S REVIEW-HISTORY, recommended by over 
GENERAL AGENCY. Bat teachers, has been adopted by the New 
Youk Boa:d of Education. It is a handsome 12mo, vol- 


School Bulletin Publications 
b Cateinaes Bab Question | mies sale mall Neue eotecinnl SS as 








Book, COLLINS & BRO., Publishers, 
¥. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 414 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Yan Everen Adjustable Book Cover. 

=. RE 
has SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
THE TEACHER'S COMPANION. inal 
Re Becton tmmly. see ot peerxs.| Primary Schools, 
gape Beas for all e@ueational papers and —BY— 
. ed r on. COL. F. W. PARKER, AND L. H. MARVEL, 
¥ J) for Schoot Bulletin Publi-| *°Behoots, Boston. Gloncester - wires 
t feal te: : 
and the reer mtecratuly wee I the choot Toot be 


on. are gned 
other but to be used in connection with an 
sexies to give an Interesting variety of attractive 


ing for the little folks. 
First and Second Books Now Ready. 





#@ Bond Street, New York. 








TCHR ee eee 
NO ena | ** nas tanrer=nt 


ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 





bound. Our prices, bound, from $6.00 to $10.00. | 





PUBLISHED JULY, 1881. 
—THE— 


New Text-Book of Chemistry 


BY LE ROY C. COOLEY, PH. D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry in Vassar College. 


ADAPTED TO HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


6 aes book is brought up to the latest dates in this science. 
The author has endeavored : 

1. To seize upon the fundamental facts and principles of the Science, and submit them to 
simple, concise, clear and accurate treatment. 

2, To present the subjects which will be of the greatest value to a student, whose course ends 
with the préparatory school, and which shall, at the same time, serve as the best preparation for a 
higher course of study. 

3. To thoroughly systematize the whole,—seouring a logical order of subjects, and an arrange- 
ment of topics adapted to the best methods of study and instruction. 

4. To provide for the complete mastery of what is undertaken by presenting thorough reviews 
at short intervals through summaries of principles, and exercises with problems. 

5. To set forth the Science of Chemistry in the light of modern theories, and to make the ez- 
perimental method of reaching facts prominent and practicable. Two sets of experiments are fur- 
nished ; one set throughout the text of the volume, and another for the teacher, at the end of the 








book. 
COOLEY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
PRICES. . 
Wholesale Introduction. Exchange 
Cooley's New El tary Phil hy, - - x 72 60 46 
Cooley's New Text Book of Puywn,’ 6 eee * | ba al 
Cooley’s New Text-Book of Chemistry, - - * 90 75 
Cooley’s Elementary Ch: A - - dha 72 | 60 45 
Cooley’s Easy Experiment (Phil. and Chem.) - = 52 | 45 





*,* BE teacher of this subject, before starting his yearly classes is invited to examine Cooley's 
New Text-Books. will be Sor this purpose at introduction price. If adopted, the ex~- 
amination charge be canceled ; if not adopted, the book (or price) can be returned to us. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, 


741 and 749 Broadway, New York, 


Street, Boston, 178 Wabash Ayveae, Chicago,. 
0. 8. COO "at 


23 Hawlh 
F. MORE, Agent. K, Agent. 


W. F. WHI 





Important to Superintendents and Teachers. 
“THE LATEST, AND THE BEST.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS 


By Marcius Willson. 











Messrs J B. Lipprvcorr & Co. take pleasure in announcing that they have now ready 


The First Four Books of a New Series of Readers. 


emb a First, Second, Fourth, and Fifth Reader, together with a lement volume 
as a Reader and a Speaker. These two last named will be at shortly as they 


uction of one of the most successful writers of Educational works in 
ve the result of a ripe experience obtained from the study of the wants 
of Educators and Pupils incidental to the preparation of a number of school text-books. 
The New Series ts unlike all others in its plan, and in its Jas Educational characteristics, a 
leading feature being a continuous narrative, as the basis of the work. In addition to 9 Sever =. 
tation to the purposes of instruction in the contents of the New Readers will be found 
be of striking interest, and admirably to exert the most salutary influence in the forma 


TES MLVSTRA TIONS. 


It is believed that the illustrations will compare favorably with those of any other series of 
Readers. Many of the best artists in the country have been eppiorss on them. 

Special attention is asked to the fulness of detail with which the lessons in the early Readers 
are illustrated. The interest of beginners in will be found to be much increased, and their 
advancement promoted, if they can find in the all the objects Set one mentioned and 


described in the lessons. it is Cas eS OS Ene mos useful appl ion. 

In a word, the publishers invite the attention Educators generally to these Readers as the 
most desirable series, in point of literary excellence as well as mechanical perfection, now before the 
on Liberal terms for examination and introduction. Correspondence solicited with that view. 
Address. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
MARTIN V. CALVIN, J. W. DENMARK, E. H. BLY, 


Agent, Raleigh, N. C. at for the Northwest, 
Aepattns Go teatingn Site. . 160 & Clark St, C uu. 


tion of c’ 














A Grand W ork for . Agents! 
USEFUL IN THE HOME, OFFICE, SCHOOL-ROOM AND COLLEGE. 


‘One of the most ingenious publications of the Century.”—.N. Y. Graphic. 


wr ** A Wonderful Work.” 
ON Ses hie at mera’ (SOVERNMENT 


Endorsed by eminent Histerians, Statesmen, Educators, and Statisticians, 8: work of years 
on the part of ite author. For general sdoption by Schools and College it is strongly commended oy 4 ri 
guished Educators and Institut using it. The great novelty and atihty of the work, combined with an 
thor’s rare condensation of facts, makes ita very valuable work ior the use of Teachers and Schools gene ‘lly 
A yast amount of time can be saved by its 

In book-form, sént free of postage, for $5.00. Te rap-form, 5x4 1-2 feet, $8.00. 

Teachers of ability can carn a Kberal sum by active work during vacation. AGENTS WANTED RBtI- 
WHERE. 


GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE Publishers, 5 DeySt, New You 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 
Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 


Lirrrary Ssvie ann Orner Essays. By 
William Mathews, LL.D, ; Ohieago ; S.oc, 
Griggs & Co. 

Prof. Mathews; is abook maker; a dili- 
gent and discriminating reader and collector 
of other men’s though’s. Yet such books 
though not pretending to original author- 
ship, have their use as teaching others what 
is in books, and so stimulating others to 
reading and thinking. That sach books are 
acceptable to the public is sufficiently at- 
tested by the statement that niaety thou- 
sand of his books have been published. That 
Prof. Mathews is a stimulating and attrac- 
tive guide to students in opening to them 
the vast fields of literature, we can readily 
observe; that his books are intended to 
supply that taste which they cultivate, or 
to limit with their brief selections the re- 
searches of the student, by the idea that he 
is already well read, we euppoge the wri- 
ter himself would not claim. But that 
such is often the result of such reading, 
of the “compendiums” and “Short courses” 
in other fields, in this age of magazines, is 
unquestionable, 

The present volume is, like its predeces- 
sors, eminently readable and full of choice 
morsels culled from a wide fizld and col 
lected under taking titles. The reader can 
not dip in anywhere . without finding bril- 
liant selections and suggestive sentiments 
which tempt to further perusal. It consists 
of nineteen divisions, in addition to the 
title, which might as well have been any 
other ‘Periodical Literature,” “Sensitivene*s 
to Criticism,” “ The Ideal ‘and’ the Real” 
‘‘ Hot house Edacation,”’ * Who are Gen- 
tlemen ?” “Americanisms,” etc, His own 
“literary style” is easy and fluent, though 
he sumetimes forgets proper’ -quotation 
marks and sometimes misquotes, as in the 
name Nellie Sykes, and a remark of John 
Bunyan, p. 210, As he says, “ It is av in- 
estimable privilege to be ahle to hald gon- 
verse with the mighty dead through books. 
But there is a joy which far transcends 
this ; it is the ecstacy of creation—the joy 
of wreaking one's thought upon expression.” 
(The last sentence he forgets to quote.) He 
doubtless would stand in the class which he 
thus describes—a most useful one, without 
doubt. “The popular writer holds the 
same relation to the public which the mer- 
chant hoids to the consumer. He is the 
mediator between the.speculative thinker 
and tte uncultured may,” 





Loogs’s Conpuct or THe UNpeRsTaNDINe. 
With introduction, notes, etc. By Thomas 
Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logié in the 
University of Oxford, ete,, Oxford : at the 
Clarendon Press. 

As the principles of education. are being 
more thoroughly discussed and the natural 
basis of instruction ‘and trainiog under- 
stood, i¢ is seen more clearly that they rest 
entirely upon the character and faculties of 
the child, that is, the nature of the human 
mind. Pestalozsi, Froebel and Parker. all 
base their methods upon the study of the 
child mind ; that-is, psychology is°the basis 
of educational science, The great pioneer 
in this field is, of course, John Locké.” And 
now as educators are turning their atten- 
ticn more to thé nature of the mind, they 
turn naturally to the writings of this great 
philosopher. But he is great, not only in 
profundity but in his simplicity, for as he 
says, words without ideas are but “empty 
sounds.” 

The chief faculty or the mind which ed-., 
ucators have the most difficulty in training 


is thé ondérstanding. For them tliis small 
volume is an inyaluable guide. It should | 
be the study of every teacher. None need 
be deterred from reating it because they 
have never studied psychology. It isso trae 
and sofplainly expressed and enforced by apt 
illustration, that néne can fail to be in‘erest- 
ed as well as instructed, 

Hallam says, “I cannot think any parent 
or instructor justified in neglecting wo put 
this little treatise in the hands of a boy 
about the time when the reasoning faculties 
become developed.” So we say we cannot 
think any teacher justified in neglecting to 
read this buok who wishes to be able to 
rightly and snecessfully train the under- 
standing of his pupils. 

Tt has been thoroughly revised by the 
editor, wko adds copious explanatory 
notes, and an introduction on the life and 
writings of John Locke. 


Tue Great Mar or Parestine. Part of 
Syria and Moab. By Prof. H. S. Osborn 
LL.D., and Dr. Lyman Coleman, corrected 
to the present time, Dec., 1889. Also map 
of Western Asia, Asta Minor, etc., and a 


as|new edition of the Landscape Map of Lower 


Egypt, Sinai, etc., by the same authors. 
Only those who have patiently, laborious- 
ly and successfully pursued the studies 
which fit a man or body of men to furnish 
complete and satisfactory maps of these 
lands of the Bible can tell of the labor and 


expenditure of time and money in produc-| 


ing the best maps of these Bible lands now 
extant. 

The Map of Palestine is full, accurate 
and beautitul, with India ink finish, con- 
taining accurate mention of a large number | 
of"Bibliéal places--towns, plains, mounts, | 
Springs, rocks; "Gaves—classic and Crusade 


names—and ) bettletields, with rar oge = dionen tha. meet canadien. ented at) 


| conveyiug the largest amount of knowledge 
jin 


references and dates, The settlement of 
the tribes of Israel is accurately and graph- 
ically represented. A table ot distances 
from Jerusalem is given. The plans and 
description of Jerusaleta are fully unfolded, 
and all the. details are made up from the 
tallest‘and most recent explorations of tie 
ablest explorers from England and America. 
The size is 94 feet by 6 feet and the map is 
of suitable size, from which to lecture to a 
thousand people. 

The map ot Western Asia has the same 
general perfections, with a chart of alpha- 
betical arrangement of contents referring to 
letters in the margin, which point out at 
once all the locations. It has also two 
pictorial illnstrations. Its size is 6 feet by 
4 feet. 

The Landscape Map of Lower Egypt and 
Sinai is accompanied by a descriptive 
pamphlet of sixty pages of mapnotes, This 
map is singularly interesting and fascinat- 
ing even, It is picturesque in tho extreme, 
affording almost a panoramic representation 
of the exodus ofthe Israelites from Egypt 
through Arabia and the peninsula of Sinai 
into the chosen land of Palestine. This 
map is much improved by the recent dis- 
coveries of Rameses, Goshen, etc, by 
Brugsch Bey and others. 

Of all these maps we must speak with 
unqualified approbation. An examination 
ot them must largely stimulate the study ol 
the Holy Scriptures, These maps are really 
as much a language as types are, and are 
only another translatién of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to which. "hey relate. They ought 
to be in the sanctum of every church and 
school and household. 


Dr. Scnaar’s Dicttonary or tue Bret, 
published by the American 8. S. Union. 
Price $2.50. © 

The religious world has long felt the want 





of a comprehensive and trustwortty Bible 


, | which its articles are arranged: 1. 
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Dictionary. And in this book Dr. Schaaf 
has shown his familiarity with Oriental 
languages, his intimate knowledge of Bib- 
lical antiquities, and sacred geography, as 
well as his broad scholarship and critica] 
acumen, and his devout spirit. These 
qualities he bas shown all along his lite; 
and he has embodied some of the results of 
his study and experience in this well-timed 
Dictionary. 

The preface points to the four heads under 
Bible. 
Il, Jesus Christ, IIL. Egypt, 1V. Jerusa- 
lem. The work has a variety of maps, 
made expressly for it by the well known 
house of the Johnstons, of Edinburgh. 

It is a compact digest of Biblical knowl- 
edge, suited to old and young, the teacher 
and the pupil, the learned and those of 
little reading. 


Tue Bisre Stupvenr’s Croveprepra, or Aids 
to Biblical Research. By A. 0. Morrow, 
with an introduction by Rev. J. M. Bulk- 
ley, D.D.; with illustrations and maps. 
Price $1.50. 

' The frontispiece of this book is a graphie 
map of the physical geography of Palestive. 
| The contents of the book are arranged by 
question and answer, and it is a well timed 
response to the growing demand for cyclo- 


the least 
money. 


2xpenditure of time and 


Tus Primary Scnoou Speaker. By Prof. 
J. H. Gilmore. Boston: Henry A. Young 
& Oo. 

This little book is a prize to the little 


; ones—a perfect honey box of good things 


It is, as its title indicates, a “ Speaker” and 
its selections, which we have examined, are 
as a “Speaker” should be, speakable by 
children between the ages of five and ten. 
These are some of the old favorites in the 
volume, but the most of them are new in a 
book ut this‘nature, many having been taken 
from St. Nicholas. We congratulate the 
youngsters into whose hands it comes. It 
would have made oureyes water could we 
have had such a book when we were in 
the “primary.” We doubt not it will be 
equally acceptable to the teachers who want 
something lively, yet pure and simple, for 
the little ones to speak, We have not 
found an exceptionable selection in it. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Scriswer is to present a new poet in the 
Midsummer number—Mr. Roger Riordan, 
the artist, whose “ Songs of Nature” are 
said to show moch individuality, freshness 
and sprightliness. The plan of publishing 
together a number of poems by one person, 
thus giving an idea of a writer's range as 
well as his quality, will be continued in the 
Century. 


“ TpE Danghter of Henry, Sage Ritte 
house” is the clever title of the new st 
in Scribner by the author of “An Eame 
Trifler,” the first part of which will ap) 
in the Midsummer Holiday (August) numb 
—the remainder in the September. 

A Great Improvement. 

With the announcement of the new w 
ume we shall change the form of ¢ 
Scnorar’s Companion. It will be reducg 
in 3ize{to that of Harper’s Young Ful 
and increased from 8 to 20 pages. Wel 
lieve that its new form will make it mm 
attractive and convenient for the boysa 
girls who welcome it so heartily evey 
month. It will be more than ever adarty 
for use as a supplementary reader. Tho: 
who already use it as such are Celights 
with the interest it creates in the pupilsi 
their schdol work. Can yow not introdu 
it in your school this tall. 


be A New Educational Journal 


FIRST TEACHING 


“The Child is Pather te the Man.” 
Suet’) ae 
The first number of a monthly paper entitied “ 
Teaching,” designed to give Instruction In right wy 
methods of teaching Young Children; wit! be {s 
September ist, at the pricé Of $100 per annum 
advance. The main feature of themew fournal will 








1o report the exact methods empioyed by the best teach 
ere. Theoretical “ papers” written on the educations 
the clild are félt by most teachers to be impracticable, 
although they possess acknowledged beauty. “Fint 
Teaching ” will be a right hamd Ofheip, The pubtishen 
will be aided by a lady possessing skWi and exper 
38 a tea her—one who has beth carefully trained in ¥ 
mal Methods. The fotles ing subjects wil be disct 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. THE KIND# 
GARTEN. METHODS OF TEACHING READING, 
WRITING, SPELLING, COMPOSITION, GE- 
OGRAPHY HISTORY, MUSIC, ETC., Ec. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF .THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM, ETC., ETC. 
t#~ Subscribe at once. Tezms: 1,00 per annum,® 
advance. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place, N.Y. 


KERP OUT BAD READING. 


The Scholar's Companiot 


MONTHLY, 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
-ere=gpneses 
A BRIGHT, INTERESTING, AND LIVE Ps 
PER FOR SCHOLARS. THE BEST 
PAPER FOR A 


Supplementary Reader. 


This pa should be taken by every scho 
because’ tf will help to edueate hi as) other Be 


this “aplenaia to a wil 
r e€ 
pay ) 4 ependlaly for a 
out. It contains igh 
reading matter. 


Sy my nus 
structive 
wing : 


large pages of of 
lo 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 


When I was a Boy.—Why we aw 
—A Jail Bird.—A 





‘ 


Mr. Strepman’s first essay on “ Poetry in | of A 


America”—a subject too little treated by 
American critics—will appear in the Au- 
gust Scribner. It is part of the new werk 
projected by Mr. Stedman on the Poets and 
Poetry of America, and treats of the rela- 
tions of the art of yersification to American 
lite az.d history. 





E. L. KELLOGG & 00., 21 Park Place, N.Y: 
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PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
National System of Penmanship. 


Descrip. Text in clear Roman type, above covers: 

Simple and Scientific Diagrams. 

y we pe 5 in Figures & Legal Bustness forms. 
cauty and Elegance of Models. 

Excellence of i) terial and Manufacture. 

Method of Primary Instruction, 

Peculiar adaptation to Common School Use. 

Biisiness character of the system. 
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Payson’s German Copy Books 
eo Cone, Rooks (by J. W. Payson, of P., D. 
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McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS, 


IN THREE NUMBERS. 
No. 1, Words. 
No. 2, Words and Definitions. 
No. 3, Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 
A Blotter is furnished with each Book. 
MacVicar’s American Spelling Blank (new.) 


Greene's Graded Language Blanks. 
In Four Numbers,—Illustrated. 


No. 1, Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought. 
No. * Combining Thoughts. 
No. 3 ” “ * Developing Distinctions 
No.4, “ “ _“ Distinguish ing Forms. 















ROLFE & GILLET'S 
Cambridge Course of Physics 


New Edition in Press. 
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Magill’s French, 
Crosby’ s Greek, 
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i Catalogues and Circulars SENT FREE on application. C counamenetnaiiall solicited. 
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107 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
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A Treasury of English Words. 


An entirely new, from the ageath Revised 
English Edition af 


Roget's Thesaurus 


—OF— 


ENCLISH WORDS & PHRASES. 


So classified and as to facilitate the ex- 
pression of ideas, and assist in literary 
composition. 


BY PETER MARK ROGET. 


This unrivalled work has been fully revised, and 
many valuable additions and corrections made 
since the death of the eee \ Ame son, JOHN 
Roger. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2. 


No Library is Complete Without this Book. 


School books in current use taken in payment. 
Send hst of anything you have to exchange. 


John R. Anderson & Co., 
17 Murray Srreuer, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


State Normal and Model Schoals; ; 


TRENTON. 


Fall Term will commence 
Monday Sept. 5th. 
TOTAL COST FOR BOARD, TUITION, 
a at the Norma. SCHVOL, 1 for Lauies, 
a2 tor Gentiemen; at the MopeL SonooL, 
per yea ear. Bui dings thoroughly beat d hy steam. 
ode) School offers to both young Ladics and 
Gentle en superior advap in all ites departments, 
viz.: Mathematical. Classical, Commerciai, Musical, 
Drawing, and in Belles L« ttres. For Circulars contain- 
ing full partieulars, aadress, 
W. HASBROUCK, Princi-ai, 
Trenton, New Jersey, 


A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st,. or 37 Park Rew N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged.* 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES 0! UPON Al APPLIC TION, 


Teachers Wanted 





BOOKS, 
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~F, W. DEVOE & CO. 








Cor. FULTON & wiLLIiAM STKELTS, New 4 .rk. 
4: Manufacturers and Importers of 
BRUSHES, Sealptors’ 
For 01 & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
oumdbaees AND CLAY. 


—()— 


W. Devoe & Co’s 
CANVAS, 
ACADEMY BOARDS, ff 
AND 
Oil Sketching Papers, 


—_—o— 
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ARTISTS’ 


In TUBES. 
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amnGgess ’ Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, ; TILE AND CHINA 
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BOOKS and STUDIES. Pani Worxs ;~Horatio and Jano Streets, N. Y. 








IARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devoe, James KF Diusaibend. . Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 
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The Hammock. — 

Swinging in a hammock is the very lux- 
ury of repose. It is restful, just to think 
of it. . The general idea is that hammocks 
are only for the wealthy, but this isa great 
mistake. Every well-to-do farmer, every 
owner of a cosy village home, every mem- 
ber of a city stay-at-home club who com- 
mands a spot big enough to swing one, 
should have a hammock. A very good 
one may be bought for $1.50 to $4.00. It 
should be hung where there is a good 
afternoon shade, and if intended in part 
for children’s use, 80 low that small chil- 
dren can get into it by the aid of a box or 
low stool, and over soft ground, so that 
the numerous tumbles that are probable 
will be harmless. If no other place is 
available, it may be hung between the 
pillars of a shady verandah, The hook 
which supports the head end, should be 
six and one-fourth feet from the floor, and 
that for the foot end three and three- 
fourths feet, and these proportions should 
be observed wherever it may be hung, to 
secure the most desirable curve for the 
ease of the occupant. The head end 
should be fastened to the hook by a rope 
less than a foot long —just enough to 
properly attach it, while at the foot isa 
rope four and one-half feet long. This 
gives the greatest freedom for swinging 
the lower part of the body, while the head 
moves but little. 


‘22 oe +- 





Improvements in Organs. 

The famous organ builders Marchal and 
Smith are offering a 20 stop organ for $65. 
It has already become famous the world 
over for its brilliant and powerful combina- 
tion, beauty of design and excellent con- 
struction. For twenty years this enterpris- 
ing firm has been foremost in improvements 
tillin this organ they far outstrip all com- 
petitors. See their announcement in an- 
other column. 





INFERNAL Macuines.—It appears that 
two steamers, the Malta and the Bavarian, 
brought to Liverpool from America ma- 
chines that would explode ; six were in the 
hold of the former and four in the latter. 
They were filled with dynamite; and if 
they had exploded the ship would have 
been destroyed. It has occasioned great 
excitement in England. 





We Believe 
That if everyone would use Hop Bitters 
freely, there would be much less sickness 
and misery in the world; and are 

fast finding this out, whole f. ies a 
ing wel] at a trifling cost by its use. e 
advise all to try it.—U. & A., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Editors’ Salaries. 

T he leading editorial writers on the 
London Times get $10,000 each. Dr. 
Connery, the managing editor of the New 
York Herald receives $8,000; Whitelaw 
Reid, of the Tribune, $12,000 ; Charles A. 
Dana, of the New York Sun, $12,000; 
Hurlbut, of the World, $10,000; Hascal, 
the editor of the Boston Herald, $10,000. 
The leading editorial writer on the Chic- 
ago Times gets $5,000, the managing 
editor $6,000 ; Watterson, of the Coturier- 
Journal, $7,500; Sheehan, of the Chicago 
Tribune, $6,000. The largest sum paid in 
America to any editorial writer, is that 
received from the New York Herald by 
Charles Nordhoff. He gets $10,000 a year, 
and writes when and what he pleases. 
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BRATTLEBORO VT. 


Send postal for free Illustrated Catalog 
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CLARIONET, 
: Z MELODIA, 
AEOLIN 
TWENTY BEAUTIFUL STOPS,  Sts-aass, 
1. MELODIA. rte. 11. Kernulophon. 16. Vox H With OCTAVE 
x saat Sm |) oo Sea 
¢ Celestina.” 9. CELESTE, 19. Gr'dOrg.KneeStop GRAND ORG. 


We will box and deliver this organ on board cars here, with handsome Stool, Instruc- 

tion Book, and Music,foronly ......... ea es ; = . _ ey 

Call and select, or send your order, and we will ship at ounce, for fifteen days’ 
for six years. 
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trial in ce home. Send in y 

a my prepaid), or b: Aone on chy nae te 
ways if in any way unsatisfactory. you do not order atonce, be sure to get ‘illustrated ¢ ¥ 
— information which protects the purchaser and maahes deceit ine aide. Oederdirentien 


are sold at the same 
this organ. 
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ns. Our system puts each organ on its own merits, by submitting it to 
mislead in ite favor, and where : 

triumphantly through 
the purchaser 
order at ence, 
will you please hand this offer to a friend who wishes to purchase ! 


No.8 West Eleventh St. (three doors from Broadway) New-York, N.Y. 


ve puy. for or returned to ns. 
wuentininetoey, You take no responsibility t)!1 you receive and approve the organ after 15 





4. Rex De . 7 y 
15. CLARIONET.2. Right Ruee Swell. VOX HUMANA 
The most remarkable organ ever made. We Challenge the World to eqral it. 


In ordering, sen: tho certificate of your bank, or somo responsible business man, that the organ 

Freight will be paid by us both ways, if in any way 
our o rateonce. Kemit by Post- tlico Money Orders, 
Money refunded and harges paid Loth 


n possivie, Order direct from 
vertisement. You take no responsibility till you receive and saprowD the organ. To avoid 
dence we state that absolutely no reduction is possible. One organ or one hundred 
rice. Wo unhesitatingly advise all who are about to purchase othcr styles to 
It stands unequaled in quality, compass, and price. 
consideration will show tho certainty of securing a superior instrument from 
-sta where no one can 
every interest is to find defects, if any exist. An organ that passes 
such crucial tests may surely claim to be second to none in the world, and 
well feel secure in having an organ that stands first in its class. Send in your 
it will have immediate attention. If you do not want an instrument yourself, 


~ MARCHAL & SMITH, 





SEWING IMUICHINE 


It leads them all in lightness of running, 
simplicity and durability of Construction, 
Elegance of Finish, and Ease of Manage- 
ment, 


Does All Kinds of Work. 
Every Machine Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 
Address, 
Sewing Machine Department, 


E. REMINGTON. & SONS, 


281 & 283 Broapway, N, Y. 








SINGING. 


VOCAL DEFECTS. 
ROOMS OF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE; 


ELOCUTION. 








“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” eitite 
AND AUTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” entihe: 
, “The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
“The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” TERMS: 
iit Pull Course in Private, . . . . .$50.00 


“Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal “ “ 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, ERADING 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 


SPECIALIST 


S in Classof 5Persons, . . 
4: = eta 
Training,” " eed enor én-18 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 








READING, 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMMERING. 











VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 204 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, a4 
Falcon, 873,903, Other Styles to swit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc,, furnished on application. 


JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS; 91 John Street, New York. 





f-An Extraordinary Offer 


TO AGENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Goods Unsold, Returned. 


If you are wut of employment and want te 
start im @ business in which you can make 
from $3 to $10 a day clear, and take no risk 


send youn receipt of $11, 
in a few days ter 


want an agent in every county. 
lars free. Address U. 8._ MANUFACTURING 
CU., 116 Smithfield St., Piasburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principsls, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the county 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, s0¢ 
Governesses. Ca)l on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. Bth & 2th Sts. N.Y. 
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Which ? 
By Manze 8. Lapp. eS 
‘You know where he lives over there, Joe Green, 
_ By the rags that fly out from the panes, 
the moldy 







a boy Joe Green Seem@@ really to think 
smoking was all very fine, 

sometimes was caught, it was said, ata drink, 
is, bibbing away at his wine. 


Would you be, Joe Green with his rags 
And his boots all out at the toes— 
With his old battered hat, his dim eyes, and all 
that, 

And a very red end to his nose,— 
Or thrifty John Barr with his children and wife 
Always looking so cheerful and neat,— 
So useful a man that his life in its plan, 

His neighbors all say, is complete ? 





How to Treat Sunstroke. 

The N. Y. Health Board has printed a 
eircular of instructions for the treatment of 
sunstroke. Sunstroke is caused by exces- 
sive heat, and especially if the weather is 
“muggy.” Less-of sleep, worry, excite- 
ment, close sleeping rooms, debility, 
predispose to it. On hot days wear thin 
clothing. Have as cool sleeping rooms as 
possible. If working in the sun weara 
light hat (not black, as it absorbs heat), 
straw, etc., and put inside of it on the 
head a wet cloth on a large green leaf; 
frequently lift the hat from the head and 
pee that the cloth is wet. Drink what 
water you need to keep up perspiration, 
as it prevents the body from being over- 
heated. Have, whenever possible, an ad- 
‘ditional shade, as a thin umbrella, when 
working in the sun. If a feeling of fatigue, 
dizziness, headache, or exhaustion occurs, 
cease work immediately, lie down in 
ashady and cool place, apply cold cloths 
to and pour cold water over head and 
neck, 

While waiting for the physician, give 
the person cool drinks of water or cold 
black tea or cold coffee, if able to swallow. 
Ifthe skin is hot and dry, sponge with 
cold water, or pour cold water over the 
body and limbs, and apply to the head 
pounded ice wrapped in a towel or other 
cloth. If the person is pale, very faint, 
and pulse feeble, let him inhale ammonia 
for a few seconds, or give him a teaspoon- 
ful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in two 
tablespoonfuls of water with a little sugar. 


Agents Wanted. 
We'want agents in every town and will 








to her Eastern rela- 
bitters for a long time 
but without any good. So when she 





of the virtues of Kidney-Wort she 

a box, and it has com cured 

, 80 that she can do.as much work now 

as she could. before we moved West. 

Since she has got well everyone about 
here is taking i See adv. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than 

great riches. 
—_—— oo oe — 





Delicate and Feeble. 


Those lan tiresome sensatiorfs, caus- 
ing you to feel scarcel able to be on our 
feet ; that constant that is 
eneemeogsome oii the Seetaer clnsticty ; 
driving the from your cheeks ; that 

your vital forces, 
fretful, can 
easily be by the use of that mar- 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CORATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorabl Lavews and 


in New 
5! = Vienitiy 
ie over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIES. 

re arranted, if used according to directi: ns, to cure or 


Coughs, Colds, Creup, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Threat and Langs. 

A 
Jf as Vegetable bag vy nota violent reme- 
PS ds er ea Hoverec stgtt. . do not fail to give 


or of a %c. bottle will 
A prove Mt to abe worth a times its cost, 


T he Tc bottle contains Pe a» 247 as muchas the %c 








KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE. 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of R tism can realize, 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 





had 
mild, nen, < —— 
IN ITs AOTION but harmless in all cases. 





used in every household asa 
SPRINC MEDICINE. 
Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE 
_eetentee Tete ton, 
wh medicine, 
“ie in Tews Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Jt acts with equal efficiency in eitherform, 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


KIDNEY-WORT 








Purest and Best Medicine ever made, 


A combination of Hops. Buchu, Man 
nd Dandclion, with all the best and most cura 
=y ropertics of allother Litters makes the great 
est log urificr, Liver culaten, and Lite 
th Restoring Agent on eart 
No direase ori!) health can 1 Possibiy on avy E out 
here Hop Bitters are used, 


e their operations. 
They give new | fe and vigor te the aged and Infirm. 
all whose employments cause irregularity o 
h wels or urinary organs, or whorequire an Ap 
Tr, Tonicand mild Stimulant, Hop Bitters are 
jienting. 


- le oom ——- 
‘0 matter what your feelings or F ermrte ns 
what the disease or aftme allme nt is, w op Bitters raf 
D w wait until you are sick, Dat if you only fce 
bad or miserable, use e Bitfers at once. lt may} 
ve year life. It has sa hundreds. 
will be paid for © uans they will not cure e 
not oumer nevis your friends suffer, but 
urge them to use Hop Bitters. 
mem ber, Top. pBeeretene vile. drugged, drunk 
nostrum, cFursete nd Sans, Nedicine ~~ 
made: the *ipwvalid cn and Hepe,” d 
o person or y should be without 
pom 


toallothera, A 


I. C. is an absolute and irresistable cure fo 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics. 


One Hor Pap for ve Stomach. Liver and Kidneys 
superior Ask Druggists. 


Ul sold by drugyists. fares fy. Co, Rochester, N. Y. 








We will sooden 36 dage tied 
DR. DYE'S 
Electro - Voltaic Appliances, 
t Dr. A. M. Dye, 
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en in the Bupeeey Wednesd 
“Poll eouree of elg i moniha, 
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pty) io. mothers, $5. 

Req ve Of od ont ue: 
lish education, refined manners, desire ae dame’ ove, and 
heal Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 


ood Mrs. 
fw.. or pi Susie Pollock, 1127 "thirteenth street 













AINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE. @ Bowery, cor 
x ~~" L” seotman te Gage, aa Sai . 
2 » i t. 
eae eee, hs Mt. t Bookxeep 
Tadim ainentah a dence 
Arithmetie and Writ tarvert fend 410, 
ev * 
oackward eiriueed Yee m8. 





malt cobbecstans ace —T.—- Val . 
corporated hy a cane Vin he Sta : ge the 
oniy te, distinct Pro- 

bined with 


owest ratee. Address Joun OepEn, 
on, Franklin Co 


ioe Ve 





the 
Prin. Wort wt the 
rthingt 
p* ACKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 95 ere New York. This isa pro 
teesional school for business training, and is under the 
we supervision of the founder = peprtetes Mr. 
Packard who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant ud Stratton, and isthe author c ot the ~ oi 
keeping ate we @ dears their name. The Col) 
was pewates «© steady progress 
panic. vor, and now stands at the wend, a 
8, The location is unsunpassed 
8 ous oi elegant; the course of study LL, 
cores effic'cnt. The rates of tuition have re 
cently reduced, and Ig cap an, Le any time 
Tuition perterm of 1! wi 00. or bratty 
Grouse poaetning full pastioulage. Ps me PACKA 
clipe 





DR. BRYAN’S 
Electric Voltaic and Magnetic Belts and Appliances 





The only reliable treatment for diseases that originate 
7 a deranged condition of ie Nervous System, such as 
SUMATISM, vo DEBILIT and PH Ys. 
CAE PROST RATION. MPIN ATL RET ATIC IN Re om 
TROUBLES, PARALYSIS COMOTOR X Y 
SPINAL MENINGITIS. NERVOUSNESS and LOSS of 
STENGTH, WEAKNESS and other derangements in 
duced oy Imprudence, Sickness on Old Age. They are 
& positive Wo ue and will cure en other means Yeall, 
DICINE 18 VECESS4 ARY. 
Send “4 Tilus- 
Addre 
oF oO co: ’ 


The publiehers o1 this paper endorse it. 
trated Catalogue, and pane this p» AN 
ams” RELECTRIC APPL LV = 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
A POPULAR 


Illustrated Monthly. 


Printed on fine paper, containing full descriptions 
and illustrations of all the latest Scientific discov- 
eries and !nventions as they occur. 

Physics with Apparatus! 


Copious Illustrations of the Experiments of M. 
Gaston Tissandier, Editor of La Nature. 


THE THAUMATROPE! 
THE PHENAKISTOSCOPE! 


The mystery of the 


THE TALKING HEAD! 


Other Optical Dlusions. [Illustrations reproduced 
from La Nature. 
Articles on The Electric Railway. Ilustrations 
of the Electric Light, etc., etc. 
Price $1.00 per year. Sample copies 6 cents. 
Journal of Science, 
163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


STOP eae CATMARH 


HOME TREATMENT. mG ChAnes poe 
CONSULTATION. The effects 
coarse on the system can hy JE, Childs 


Treatment is the only known means 
of positive, permanent octire. Send for dis- 
cription, terms, etc. Address 
Rev. T. FP. CHILDS, Troy, O. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS @ CO., 
ae Sand 7 John aves New Yerk. 














neb Offi 1g Dros aay, an » 
Eighth Street.  Phiindetphia. Fi ry bulton a Bieet (cor. 
lery,) Brooklyn 
Dye or Clean ali styles of Ladies’ a + = near ate 
etexyreter Curtains 


Cleaved or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 
press. 


.| COUNTRY BOARD. 


The Old Broadhead M two miles from Ellen 
ville, ana me) mile from R. depot at ages ym jan 
ie place. The house Conven- 

tent: with dine, well-shaded "FPnere ts farm 
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LIKCO HaA'o'. suyree cw"L . 
—THE— 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OF THE- 3 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best seme between Chicago andall 


BEST 


poin 
Northern Illinois, lowe, Dakota, Wyo 4 
Nebraska, California, Orese?: Arise ma, aur 
Colorado, Idabe, Montan ev , and 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUZ CITY, 


edar Barids, Des Moines, C olambns. andall 
oints in Territories, andthe We Also 
for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshk ’ “tineber: 
an, Marquette, Fend du Lac ors tereeri wes 
oughton, Neenah, Menasha, St. 
Wie is, uron, Volga, Fargo Smark, 
poin 


vi one, Lac rogse Geatenna. oe anda 
ak Wiscensin and the 


tk Cc Sounell Biutte the trpine of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the [ 8 peapers from, arrive at and 
use the same joint U ud, ot. 

At Chicago. cloge connec tf one are made with the fake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wa 
and Pennsylvania, and “Chicago & Grand ‘frank ye, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Close connections made at Janction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains, 


Insist upon Ticket Ageote selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, aud refuse to buy if the 
do not read over the Chicago & North-Western Rail. 


pumeasta, ota, 


"Hf you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations you 
will bay your T Tickets by this route, AND WILL TAKE 
NONE 

2\i Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 


Marvin Hughitt, 2d V.P. & Ger ‘| Mang'r Chigago. 
Cc ‘-ONVENTION OF THE 


National Educational Association 
AT ATUAI TA, 


July 10th, 18sI. 
—THE 


Old Dominion Steamship Company 


have made arrangements to issue Special Tickets to 
Delegates attending the above Convention. Stcamers 
leave PiER 2%, NORTH RIVER, foot of Beacu Stet, 
every Tuceday, Thursday avd Saturday, at 8 P. M., con 
necting for Atlanta, 

At Norfolk with Virginia and Tennessee Air Lise 

via Lynchburg and Bristol. 

At Portsmouth with Atlantic Coast Line via Well 

don, Wilmington and Augusta. 

At Richmoad with Piedmont Air Line via Charlotte 

Steamers have elegant Passenger Accommodation 
and the Table is equal to first-class Hotels. 

Tickets can be had at Pier 26 N. R., foot of Beach 
Btreet ; Office of Virginia and Tennessee Air Line, 908 
Broadway ; Office of the Associated Railways, 22 
Broadway, or at the general office of the Company, 19 
Greenwich Street, New York. 


W. H. STANFORD, Secy. 


Extraordinary nducements 


5,000 BUILDING LOTS 


Surrounding depot at Stewartville, adjoining A. T. 
itewart's autiful Garden City, 
ork [L+" only 22 miles trom Hew ios A 

y payments ef on! cents 

mt tor 41 29 de week, each lot th} leet. Ptitie r- 

fec jo’ ‘enab\ Stiantic Ocean within view. 

But ding A Amocial ion ens Nes + purchasers to erect build- 


iso 00 fiding Ls ! Pee in be healthiest and wealthiest 


ewerk, e great manufact 
es on a eekly” payimeate of $2 ner Let osiess say, 


ve Agents of both sexes sexes 
7 or r send stamp for circulars to 
R. WILSON, A 
57 seabantian NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW ERA IN SCHOOL - BOOKS. 


D. Appleton & Co.'s Educational Publications. 


ANOTHER SIGNAL IMPROVEMENT! 
NOW READY, 


Appletons’ American Standard Geographies. 


Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving Special Prominence to the 


TuE remarkable success which Appletons’ Readers have attained is due to the fact that no effort or 


Industrial, Commercial, 


and Practical Features. 


pared to make them not only mechanically 


_OF expense 
superior, but practically and distinctively superior in their embodiment of modern experiences in teaching, and of the methods followed by the most successful and 


intelligent educators of the day. 


We now offer a new series of Geographies, in two books, which as far excel all geographical text-books hitherto published as our Readers are in advance of the old 


text-books in reading. 


Appletons’ Elementary Geography, 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS 


Consisting of Five Books. 


— BY — 


WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Bupt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Eloculion, Yale College. 


Appletons’ Pirst Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 pp. 
Appletons’ Second Reader 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appleton’s Third Reader. 12mo, 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo, 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo, 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers by these 
eminent educators at once created a widespread interest, 
and teachers awaited the appearance of the books, confi- 


dent that they would possess marked improvements 
which would render them superior to all otuer books of 
the kind. The result has been what was anticipated. 
Within three months after their publication, they were 
adopted by twe States, and over four hundred cities 
andtowns During the year 1880 over one anda 
million copies wero sold. 





LHE & 


Each, Price. Introd. Price. 


35 «00 


ERIES. 


| Appletons’ Higher Geography, 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Six Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
GOODMAN’S PATENT. 


They have Movabie Copies, the superior ad- 
vantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

They insure rapid improvement at every 
stage of the pupil’s practice. 

They make instruction in the subject of pen- 
manship easy, practical, and invariably suc- 
cessful, 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding Copies. 
Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a movable copy 
is entirely practicable, no series of Copy-Books will be 
acceptable hereafter without this provision. 

Wakeman’s Patent Sliding Copies 
provide this important requisite by a simple and con- 


half | Venient method of applying adjustable copies to each 


page of the book. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


BHasy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three Parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Perspective Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krtisi’s New System of Drawing is preéminently 


adapted to meet the wants of our public-school instrne- 
tion in thia branch. 


It is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, 
from the primary classes to the bigher departments of 
tho high school. 


INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 











Ezch. Price. Introd. Price. 


75 $1.25 


STICKNEY’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


Child's Book of Language. A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Bianks, in Four 
Numbers. I, Stories in Pictures; IL 
Studies in Animals; IIL. Studies in 
Plants; IV. Studies of Words. Teachers’ 
Edition. 


Letters and Lessons in Language. A 


sequel to ‘ The Child’s Book of Language.” 


Miss Stickney’s charming little books open a new 


field of study, delightful to both teachers and papils. 
They are designed to secure: 


1. An appreciation of what is best in literature. 
2. An interest in the study of all that pertains to 


Language. 
3, A generous and choice vocabulary. 
4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty in expression. 
5. A more elevated and refined tone in school-life. 
6. A healthful, happy development of natural gifts. 


Fer full doseription of these books see “ Educational 


| Notes,” No. 2. 


FOUR VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





SPENCER. 











Education : 


INTBELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 


Author of “A System of Synthetic Philosophy.” 


4 velame, I2mo, 383 pages...........Price, 31.235. 
ConTents : What Knowledge is of most Worth? II. Intellectual Education; ILI. Moral 


Education; 1V. Physical Education. 








JOHONNOT. 











Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


i Volume, 13mo, cloth, 306 pages.... Price, $1.50. 


Contents : I, What is Education ? If. The Mental Powers: their Order of Development, 


and the Methods most Conducive to Normal Growth; Ill. O 
Methods, Aims, and Principles; IV. Subjective Teaching: its 


tive Teaching: its 
ms and Place in the 


Course of Instruction; V. Object-Lessons: their Value and Limitations; VI. Relative 


Value of the Different Studies | 
Contributions to Educational 
Seta. and Science in Relation 


a Course of Instruction; VII. Pestalozzi and his 
nee; VIL. Froebel and 
Teaebing; X. Contrasted Systems of Education; 


the Kindergarten ; IX. 


. Physical Culture; XII. Aisthetic Culture; XII. Moral Culture; XIV. A Course 


of Study; XV. Country Schools. 





BAIN. 











of Psycho 


other-Ton 
XIL. Moral 


VOLUME XXV.“ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


Education as a Science. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


A volame, 13mo, 453 pages.......... Price, $1.75. 


Contents: I. Scope of the Science of Education ; II. Bearin 
; IV. Terms Explained ; 
ects: Psychological; VIL, Sequence oi Subjects: Logical; VIM..Methods; IX. The 
e; XK. The Vaiue of the Classics ; X 
ucation; XII[. Art Edacation; XLV. eee? A 
Examples of the Object-Lesson, Passing Explanation of Terms. 


of Physiol ; IIL. Bearings 
V. Education Values yevL Bequence of Sub- 
The Renovated lum ; 


Further 








. Art 
BALDWIN. 











ment; 1V. Course of Study and Pr 
Management and Class Work; VIT. 








WE PULBLISII 


ALSO: 


Prestdent of the State Normal 
Ouc Volume; t3meo, 504 pnges........-..-.. Price, $1.50. 


Coxtgents : I. Elacationz Instramentatities; If. School Organization; III. School Govern- 


anigement of Graded Sehools; V. 
Examinations, Recont:, an! Reports; IX. Professional Education; X. 
Systems, Educational Pregress, and Supervision. 


Se. 


erence-Book fur Teachers, schoo!-Officers, and Parents. 


By J. BALDWIN, 
School, 


VI. Clase 
I. Gradin 
Educatio 


amme ; V. Study and Sooeatt 


CornEtt’s Grocrarutzs; APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS; QUACKENBOS's IlisToRIZs, Grammars, and Rueronic; Batuarp’s Worps, Worp-Wrrrer, and 


Pizces TO Speak; Priwers or Science, Ilistory, and Literature; Youmans's | 


Harkness’s Latin Series; 


Our list embraces standard works representing every department of study from the Kindergarten to the University. 
Wores” sent on application, aud the most favorable terms made for first introduction. r 


Address 


sutaNies anl Caemistry; Morse’s Zootocy; LeConrr’s Gro.ocy; 
Ilaptry's Greek, Sc. &e., &c., all of which are among the most popular and successful text-books of the 
Catalogues, 


day. 
pricelists, and “Edwoationas 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Wow York, Boston, Ohiouge, or San Pruicisnn” 








ip ome 
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